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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


T would be silly to pretend that the rain made no difference to Corona- 
[v= Day in London. In fact it took away from the occasion most of 

its surface-glitter, without in any way detracting from its essential 
SUCCESS. 

If the weather had been fine there would have been less discomfort for 
the spectators and more easy metaphors for the commentators. But as 
it was, the whole world was able to admire, not only the individual 
majesty of the Queen and the assembled majesty of the Commonwealth, 
but also the loyalty and fortitude of the London crowd. 


Unquenchable Spirit 


ANDIT NEHRU paid a special tribute to this in a television inter- 

view ; and no one who saw that crowd could have failed to be 
impressed. By sunset on the eve of the Coronation almost every inch of 
space along the processional route had been taken. Whole families had 
established themselves on the pavements, including many young children 
and many old people. They waited patiently, and indeed cheerfully, 
through the long hours, with only the flimsiest protection against the rain 
and the cold. If they were unable to sleep they never missed an oppor- 
tunity to laugh or sing, and in the morning they were ready to give a 
friendly greeting to any dignitary, known or unknown, who happened to 
be passing by. When at last the great moment came their enthusiasm was 
unbounded. They showed no sign of strain, and there was nothing 
strained in their welcome; but their rejoicing, like that of the nation 
which bred them, was founded upon endurance. 


Homage to the Queen 


PART from the weather, the whole realm of nature seemed to be 
paying homage to the Queen on June 2. Human nature at least was 
hers to command, and from the breathless heights of Everest came the 
news that that proud summit had been conquered by her servants, striving 
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together in a truly Elizabethan enterprise. In London troops of other 
Commonwealth countries had been standing guard at Buckingham Palace, 
while the streets were full of visitors from overseas who seemed, however 
distinctive their appearance, to be completely at home. Suddenly, for a 
magical instant in history, the world seemed to be united, its many troubles 
and quarrels forgotten, its mind working and its heart beating as one. No 
doubt this was an illusion, but it was a delightful illusion and one which 
few have been known to enjoy at Lake Success! 


The Stimulus of Tradition 


— century and the last have been so prodigal of Utopian theories, 
so prolific in abstract and inhuman philosophies, that ordinary mortals 
can turn with relief to an institution which is made of flesh and blood and 
which appeals directly to the emotions, rather than nebulously to the mind. 
That is why the Coronation succeeded whcre the Festival of Britain, for 
instance, failed. For the latter there was no deep, traditional stimulus; 
it was an attempt to evoke patriotism from the void, and to revive in 
different circumstances the material showmanship of a more prosperous age. 
But when we compare 1951 and 1953, we can see at once that the Corona- 
tion was a genuine festival not only of Britain, but of a much wider com- 
munity, while the previous effort was somehow bogus and artificial. It 
is our supreme good fortune to have a national tradition which is per-. 
meated by, and linked with, our religion; and that religion, though not 
much in evidence on the South Bank two years ago, was very much in 
evidence at the Coronation. This was no mere display of wealth or 
ingenuity or power, but a traditional act of dedication, in which for a 
space the many forms of modern cant were silenced and the voice of 
conscience clearly heard. 


Perfect Bearing of the Queen 


' TNDER the heavy weight of the regalia and the even heavier weight 
of moral responsibility, the Queen’s bearing was perfect. Though she 

was playing, as it were, to an audience of millions, and on the stage of 
history, she remained her natural self; there was never the smallest trace 
either of nervousness or of exhibitionism. She walked and knelt and sat 
and spoke with all the steady assurance of an “‘ undoubted Queen ”’; and 
when the Crown was placed upon her head it seemed at once to belong to 
her. She combined in her person the pride of monarchy, the humility 
of a Christian, and the simplicity of youth. An American, writing on 
one of the Coronation films, has said: “. . . the star performer is a 


pretty girl whose poise and grace as she moves about in the complicated 
ritual could never be precisely imitated by any actress.” Just as there can 
be no substitute for a Coronation, so there can be no substitute fora 
natural sovereign. 


H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH THE SECOND, WEARING THE IMPERIAL STATE 
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Honour to the Archbishop 


— the service in Westminster Abbey, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had a no less important part to play than the Queen 
herself, and it must be said that he performed it with impeccable dignity 
and nobility. In general he is not, perhaps, the most inspiring of Primates, 
but on this occasion he rose to the higher levels. The words which he had 
to speak are among the most magnificent ever devised, and he did full 
justice to them, though he also, like the Queen, was careful not to exag- 
gerate his effects. From his sermons before and after the ceremony it is 
clear that he had a deep understanding not only of the religious significance 
of what he was doing (that might have been expected!) but also of the 
Coronation’s political significance. While others continued to speak of the 
occasion as though it were primarily a United Kingdom affair, he never 
failed to stress that it was a ceremony in which the whole Commonwealth 
was equally concerned. In this he showed himself to be a worthy leader 
of the Anglican Communion, and endowed with more statesmanship 
than many lay politicians. 


Public Works at their Best 


HERE was, however, no lack of vision at the Ministry of Works, and 
Mr. Eccles (who was knighted in the Coronation Honours and is now 
Sir David) deserves especial praise. In a free country like ours the task of 
decorating, and even the decision whether or not to decorate, falls mainly 
upon individuals, firms and local authorities. We do not hang out flags 
to order, and the most that Government can do is to set a good example. 
This was done with outstanding success by Sir David Eccles. His was 
public enterprise at its best, and he gave the right lead to the capital and 
indeed to the whole country. London has seldom, if ever, looked more 
attractive than it did during the Coronation season, and the same was 
true of countless towns and villages. 


** Every Man a King .. .”’ 


WE have already referred to the atmosphere of unity which the Corona- 
tion created—a unity which embraced not only fellow-subjects of the 
Crown, but also many who did not owe allegiance to it. The experience of 
joining together in a great celebration, of remote and mysterious origin 
and of limitless practical meaning, made us all feel more at peace with 
each other—and with ourselves. The exaltation of an individual was the 
exaltation of every individual, a triumph of the person over the mass. 
Kipling, who was at once a patriot and an individualist, came very close 
to what we felt in the lines: 

It shall ease thy mortal strife 

*Gainst the immortal woe of life . . . 

And reveal (which is thy need) 

Every man a King indeed! 
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He was writing of the English earth, but he might just as well have been 
writing of the Coronation. The title of the poem was “ A Charm,” and 
that term too is interchangeable. We have been spirited into a world of 
romance and even now that we have returned to the ordinary world the 
enchantment lingers on. 


Politics Again 


is painful to descend from this high and happy theme to the unlovely 
subject of party politics. To quote Kipling again: 


We were all one heart and one race 
When the Abbey trumpets blew. 

For a moment’s breathing-space 
We had forgotten you. 

Now you return to your honoured place 
Panting to shame us anew. 


That is perhaps too strongly worded; our internal differences are not so 
bitter as they often seem, nor do they inflict upon our country the shame 
and inconvenience which France has lately been suffering. But we cannot 
claim that we in this country have been altogether free from the ravages of 
faction, and so long as the Labour Party retains its semi-revolutionary 
character there will always be trouble in store. 


Labour’s Feeble Challenge 


N June 17 the Labour Party issued a policy statement entitled 
Challenge to Britain. This consists partly of a Jeremiad on the 
economic perils which beset the nation (and which the Socialists did so 
little to solve, so much to aggravate, during their tenure of office); and 
partly of detailed proposals, which are quite obviously the result of com- 
promise on the Executive, but which even so have been criticized by the 
Bevanites and are likely to be lambasted at the Party Conference. Instead - 
of the very limited extensions of public ownership suggested in the policy 
statement, Tribune demands (June 19) “‘a radical overhaul of British 
society.” “‘ Revolutionary changes are needed in British agriculture. 
State action is required over a large field of British industry. Public 
ownership must be extended in order to force the expansion which private 
initiative will not undertake . . .” In particular, all rented land must be 
nationalized, there must be a capital gains tax, and a Board must be 
established “to divert risk capital into enterprises recognized by the 
Government’s plan . . .” 
In other words, while Labour’s official policy is feeble and vacillating, 
its unofficial policy—which may one day be official—is still as revolu- 
tionary and fanatical as ever. 
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Movement to the Right 


steer there have been encouraging signs that public opinion 
is moving towards the Right. The Government’s remarkable 
victory in the South Sunderland by-election was a prompt antidote to 
any gloom which may have been felt at the local election results. It is 
very unusual for a Government to capture seats from the Opposition 
during its term of office, and it is possible that the Conservatives may now 
at last have broken through the wall of prejudice and suspicion which 
their own mistakes, and the engineers of class war, had built up against 
them. On no account can we afford to be complacent, but whereas in 
1951 we still seemed to make little impression on the massive Labour vote, 
there is now some evidence of a more fundamental change; and there is 
also some reason to hope that the trade union movement and the Socialist 
Party may gradually decide to go their separate ways—the former out of 
politics. 


Winston the Peacemaker 


ROBABLY no single factor has done more to bring about this 

improvement in our domestic fortunes than the superb part which the 
Prime Minister has once again been playing in world affairs. Those who so 
recently were calling him, or allowing their supporters to call him, a war- 
monger, are now unable to disguise their admiration of his efforts in the 
cause of peace. 

In the absence of Mr. Eden—for whose complete recovery we are all 
most devoutly hoping—Sir Winston has been in charge of the Foreign 
Office, and on May 11 he made in the House of Commons one of the finest 
speeches of his career, in which, as he modestly put it, he “ contributed 
a few thoughts which may make for peace and help a gentler breeze to 
blow upon this weary earth.” It will certainly not be his fault if that 
breeze is not forthcoming. 


Communist Gestures 


U is becoming harder every day to doubt that the Russians, and prob- 
ably also the Chinese, are ready to reach some sort of accommodation 
with the West. There has been an almost bewildering sequence of “‘ ges- 
tures,” especially on the part of the Russians, and although these may 
largely consist of “‘ leaving off doing things which we have not been doing 
to them,” the cumulative effect is very heartening. 

What can be the motive for this change of policy? We do not believe, 
and it would be most unwise at this stage to allow ourselves to believe, 
that the Communists have abandoned their ultimate objective of world 
revolution. It is, as we suggested at the time of Stalin’s death, just con- 
ceivable that they may do so, now that the founding fathers of the régime 
are giving way to younger men, with whom Communism may be less a 
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matter of faith than a convenient instrument of power. But that is pure 
speculation, and the only safe course is to assume that the Communists’ 
aims are unchanged, while their tactics are being modified for reasons of 
expediency. The strongest reason might be the need to give their own 
people a better standard of living; but whatever their motives it is up to 
us to take advantage of their present attitude and to work for a modus 
vivendi which might, as time goes on, ripen into a genuine peace. 


The Two Partitions 


N the East the most immediately pressing and vexatious problem 
is that of Korea. Here the United Nations have successfully resisted 
aggression, and they have also resisted the temptation to repatriate 
prisoners against their will. These were noble achievements. But 
they have not been able to control the militant nationalism of Dr. Syngman 
Rhee who, by his treacherous release of the very prisoners about whom 
there has been so much discussion, has jeopardized the chances of an 
armistice. We are still not unhopeful that an armistice may be signed, 
but even so the problem of Korean nationalism will remain. We are 
faced with the dilemma that partition is necessary for Great Power agree- 
ment, but outrageous to the feelings of local inhabitants (such of them, 
that is, as are politically conscious). 

A similar, and even graver, partition problem exists in Europe. Leaving 
on one side the question of Austria (which should not be insoluble, given 
a modicum of goodwill) there is no escape from the mammoth problem of 
Germany. It is interesting to note that, in North Korea as in Eastern 
Germany, the most determined efforts have been made to Communize the 
population, but these have on the whole failed. At the same time the 
attempt to turn South Korea into a reliable ally of the West has obviously 
miscarried, and an equally sharp disillusionment may be awaiting those 
who have thought we could trust the Federal Republic. 


The German Come-back 


INCE the War the Russians in their way, and the Western Allies in 

their very different way, have been trying to indoctrinate and ‘“ make 
sure of ’’ their respective spheres of influence in Germany. The Russians 
hoped to make a satellite of Eastern Germany; they employed all their 
techniques of propaganda and oppression, and they were so over-confident 
that they made, presumably on Stalin’s instructions, the capital mistake 
of recreating a German army in their zone. Now they are reaping the 
whirlwind. In the West the approach was less drastic and more hesitant; 
there was of course the minimum of coercion, and there was great un- 
certainty on the subject of rearmament. But the intention always was 
that Western Germany should become a respectable and self-respecting 
member of the free comity of nations, and eventually it was decided (at 
the ministerial level) that she should be rearmed as part of a “ European 
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Defence Community.”” Meanwhile she had been making giant strides on 
the road to economic recovery, and had become once again a serious 
menace to her conquerors in world markets. (This was indeed a potent, 
though seldom mentioned, reason for including her in the Western defence 
effort.) 

In other words, Germany has staged a tremendous come-back, and both 
sides—Russia and the West—have given hostages to fortune which it will 
be extremely difficult for them to redeem. 


A New Locarno ? 


IR WINSTON CHURCHILL has often seemed to take a more 

sanguine view of the German character than we have been, or are, 
able to take. Liberal and humanitarian that he is, he cannot condemn a 
whole people as incurably dangerous; he prefers to think that they have 
been repeatedly misled, and that they have been involved, as it were 
through a malignant fate, in an ancient rivalry with their neighbours, the 
French. 

In our opinion this view of Germany bears little relation either to his- 
tory or to present reality, but in Sir Winston’s case it is fortunately com- 
bined with an infallible grasp of strategic fact. He may not understand 
the German danger in all its aspects, but he knows well enough that Europe 
cannot subsist without an effective balance of power. In the West he 
feels that this can be achieved by NATO, adding, as that does, the strength 
of other nations, and above all that of the United States, to the old 
Entente Cordiale. In the East he admits that “ Russia has a right to 
feel assured that, so far as human arrangements can run, the terrible 
events of the Hitler invasion will never be repeated,”’ and as the means to 
such an assurance he suggests an agreement on the lines of the Locarno 
Treaty of 1925. “‘I have the feeling that the master thought which 
animated Locarno might well play its part between Germany and 
as 

This idea has the merit of simplicity, but we must not forget that 
Locarno caused a good deal of resentment in France, as being an act of 
‘*‘indemnity for enemies, oblivion for friends.” Perhaps the Russians 
have forfeited all claim to be regarded as friends of ours, but it is never- 
theless true that in two world wars we have fought together as allies, and 
that the two wars in question were caused by Germany. 


Secret Talks— 


. is now at last some hope of a secret meeting between the 
world’s leaders, at which a settlement might be reached on major 
questions. But first of all it is essential that the leaders of the West should 
meet and harmonize their own policies to the greatest possible extent. 
We therefore look forward to the meeting which is impending between 
Sir Winston Churchill, President Eisenhower and the French Prime 
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UN PEU D’ARTIFICE 


“Tt says ‘ Next A Dazzling Conference Of World Leaders, With 
Cascades Of Silvery Speeches And Showers Of Golden Balls.’ ”’ 
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Minister in Bermuda. (This has had to be postponed because of a govern- 
mental crisis in France, which has proved beyond a doubt that the 
present Constitution is unworkable. For over a month M. Vincent 
Auriol has been trying to find a Prime Minister, and as we go to press 
M. Pinay, whom many regarded as the most hopeful candidate, has given 
up his attempt to form a Government.) 

We have been sorry to observe a marked lack of appreciation in this 
country for the statesmanship of Mr. Eisenhower, but we are sure that he 
will emerge with much enhanced prestige from the negotiations which lie 
ahead. It is absurd to criticize him for not taking a strong enough line, 
when American history so plainly shows that a President who tries to 
“* go it alone,” without carrying Congress and public opinion with him, 
is a liability to his country and to his country’s friends. Eisenhower is a 
good man of action, but he is also a master of diplomacy, and that is 
precisely the combination which his office requires. 


—At the Highest Level 


TT is an immense relief to feel that the largest issues will once again be 

the subject of intimate, informal discussion at the highest level, instead 
of being wrangled about in public by officials and ministers of subordinate 
rank. Sir Winston Churchill has said that a conference between East and 
West “‘ should be confined to the smallest number of Powers and persons 
possible ’’ and that it “‘ should not be overhung by a ponderous or rigid 
agenda, or led into mazes . . . of technical details, zealously contested 
by hordes of experts and officials drawn up in vast, cumbrous array.” 

We endorse those words most passionately, and it is good to see that the 
Bermuda Conference is being planned on the right lines, as a preliminary 
to the even more important conference which we hope may ensue. Sir 
Winston will go to Bermuda as the representative of the United Kingdom, 
and also, for practical purposes, as the spokesman of the Commonwealth. 
At the meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers which followed the 
Coronation substantial agreement was reached on matters likely to be 
raised at Bermuda, and Sir Winston’s authority was thus enormously 
strengthened. This will not be the first time that he and Mr. Eisenhower 
have worked together on a great enterprise; they have worked and 
triumphed before, and we are full of confidence that they will succeed 
again. 
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CECIL RHODES: 
THE AFRICAN COLOSSUS 


By VISCOUNTESS MILNER 


N July 5 the centenary falls of 
Cer of the greatest of the great 

Victorians, Cecil John Rhodes. 
He was the fifth son of the Rev. Francis 
William Rhodes, Vicar of Bishop’s 
Stortford, and of his second wife, 
Louisa Peacock. He was not born at 
the Vicarage but at another house in 
Bishop’s Stortford which is now a 
Museum dedicated to him. The Rhodes 
family is an old one, of Midland origin 
and yeoman class, well-to-do and en- 
tirely devoted to the land. The Rev. 
Francis Rhodes was a clever man and 
a generous one, long remembered in 
his parish for his benefactions. Cecil 
was educated by him at home, and at 
the local Grammar School. His eldest 
brother, Herbert, had been at Win- 
chester, his second brother, Frank, was 
at Eton, but Cecil had this home 
education not owing to lack of money, 
for, although the Rev. Francis was not 
rich, neither was he poor, but probably 
to ill-health, which may have kept the 
boy under his parents’ care. Certainly 
health was the cause of his journey to 
South Africa when, at seventeen, he 
went to join his brother Herbert in 
Natal. He spoke afterwards of how 
he dreamed over the map of Africa, 
when the decision for this journey was 
made. 

In those days the map of Africa 
left almost everything to the imagina- 
tion. It was a blank with a fringe of 
explored and settled country round its 
edges. Egypt was mapped, Abyssinia 
had been in the news with Lord Napier 
of Magdala’s campaign, but Central 
Africa was a blank, and Southern Africa 
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only showed Natal and Cape Colony 
the latter country much smaller than it 
became when Rhodes had done with it. 

We know nothing about the journey 
out on a sailing ship, but we know that 
the boy who was to change the face of 
Africa arrived at Durban in September, 
1870, to find that his brother Herbert 
had gone away. He was kindly 
received by the Surveyor of the Colony 
—Natal had not then achieved self- 
government—and presently his brother 
came back. They took up 200 acres of 
land and started farming. 

There are many legends about 
Rhodes all over Africa, even in Natal 
where he only spent two years. He had 
made an impression when he arrived 
with a big box of books and was 
known to be making an effort to keep 
up his classics. In a raw country men’s 
minds are turned to other things than 
education, and Rhodes’s hope of Ox- 
ford made him noticeable in those 
pioneering days. When, after two years 
he followed his brother to the diamond 
fields his luggage largely consisted of 
books. He travelled in a mule cart and 
six and the journey took ten days. 

In the seventies there were hardly 
any railways or hard roads in South 
Africa. The diamonds had been found 
in a remote corner north-west of Cape 
Colony. There were no buildings where 
Kimberley now stands, and to travel 
there from Cape Town took twelve 
days and twelve nights in a coach and 
eight horses, and the relays went with 
the coach, following on behind because 
in the empty country there was nothing 
else for them to do. 
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At first diamonds were looked for 
on the banks of the Vaal, but after a 
bit the prospectors moved away on to 
the open land which became thickly 
covered with carts and shacks. The 
Rhodes brothers—Frank had joined 
Herbert and Cecil—lived in a tent with 
three other men. The brothers had 
three claims; each claim was thirty-one 
feet square and was worked by its 
owner. The confusion of this was great, 
but there was no disorder, for the 
miners were nearly all Englishmen or 
Cape people. As the pits grew deeper 
the earth was drawn out in hide 
buckets by pulleys. The miners each 
took his own and spread the contents 
out on rough tables to sort. Behind the 
miners were the Jews, and behind the 
Jews were the storekeepers. And 
serving all and working for all were the 
blacks, thousands of them. “‘ It is like 
an ant heap, only the ants are men,” 
Rhodes wrote to his mother. 

How soon Rhodes began to see that 
the claims must be amalgamated, how 
soon he began to see his way through 
diamonds to Empire, we do not know; 
but we do know that he went on, as 
best he could, reading for Oxford, and 
that as soon as he had enough money to 
pay for his time there he went to Oriel 
College, and that he “ was looked at 
there with great interest,” said a con- 
temporary, “‘as the man‘ who had 
earned the money to pay for his educa- 
tion.” 

At Oxford he heard Ruskin’s noble 
lectures, and they fired his blood. But 
Ruskin’s idea of Empire was no novelty 
to him. He had, before he came to 
Oxford, already made a will in which 
he left all he had to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies for the increase of 
Empire power, and while he kept his 
terms at Oxford he worked hard at the 
diamond mines, increasing his holdings 
and his influence. In 1881 he took his 
degree and, at the same time he became 


a member of Parliament in Cape 
Colony. His constituency was Barkley 
West, with a purely Dutch electorate. 
It remained faithful to him until he 
died in 1902. No storms, or tempests 
or propaganda ever shook his con- 
stituents’ devotion to their member. 

Once in Parliament Rhodes took an 
active part in affairs. The Cape was 
at war with Basutoland, then under 
Cape Colony; he plunged into the 
fray, and spoke with great warmth of the 
mismanagement of the natives and their 
affairs. He was soon sent as Govern- 
ment representative to try and settle the 
dispute, being joined in his efforts by 
General Gordon, and the two men 
may be said to have terminated the 
hostilities. 

Gordon’s impact on the native chiefs 
was great, and he and Rhodes, working 
together, became intimate. They had 
the same point of view about natives, 
but they differed widely in other ways, 
as when Gordon told Rhodes that the 
Chinese Emperor had offered him a 
room full of gold as a reward for his 
services in China. ‘Of course I 
refused,” said Gordon. Rhodes -ex- 
pressed surprise. ‘‘ Would you have 
taken the gold?’ said Gordon. “ That 
I would,” said Rhodes, ‘‘and three 
more rooms-full if he would have 
given them to me ; you can do nothing 
without money.” That was Rhodes’s 
profound conviction. 

The stages of his life’s work are 
clearly defined. First the wealth; his 
amalgamation of de Beers into one 
huge concern was accomplished in 
1888 and his creation of the great gold 
company in the Transvaal, the Con- 
solidated Gold Fields, about the same 
time. The vast wealth that these two 
companies brought him was used to 
found the Colony of Rhodesia. With 
this backing he was able to create the 
Chartered Company in 1889. The 
British flag was hoisted in 1890 at 
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Salisbury by the settlers. Behind this 
brief summary what a world of effort 
and endeavour, what faith and what 
courage! 

In drawing up the deeds for the 
wealth-producing companies, de Beers 
and the Consolidated Gold Fields, he 
had given himself, in the statements 
forming them, elbow-room to use this 
immense wealth for his plans, and his 
influence with other men was so great 
that he was able to harness the financial 
genius of Beit and the administrative 
gift of Wernher to the Empire chariot. 
He even persuaded Barnato, that tough 
little Jew with a genius for finding and 
selling, to help. When de Beers was 
amalgamated Barnato said, “ Well, if 
Rhodes wants an Empire I suppose we 
must let him have it.” 

In 1881 he had not yet got this 
wealth, but he was getting it; and he 
saw his way to the North. But diffi- 
culties were in store. The Basuto war 
was not the only trouble in 1881-82. 
There was the threat of another. This 
was due to the Boers who had pushed 
over their borders into native territories 
north-west of Cape Colony. Two new 
Republics had been started, Stellaland 
and Goschen. 

Rhodes saw that his dream of a new 
African Empire was __ threatened. 
The Cape Government asked him 
to go up to the danger-zone and 
see what was happening. What he 
found was that two new Republics, 
complete with Raads, were functioning, 
although they were not yet annexed 
to the Transvaal. He also found that 
the native chiefs and the new settlers 
alike wanted help. The chiefs wanted 
security, and the settlers wanted better 
titles to the land which they had seized. 
The chiefs were perfectly willing that 
the settlers should come on to their 
territory and they offered their whole 
country to Cape Colony in return for 
the protection of the British flag. The 
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settlers themselves were willing, but 
Cape Colony hesitated. On the other 
hand, President Kruger never hesitated. 
He meant to annex the newly occupied 
territories. ‘‘ They have the pluck of 
bankrupts,” cried Rhodes. ‘“ They 
would annex up to Egypt! ” 

He saw his road to the north being 
closed, and in the meantime chaos was 
developing, and there was the possi- 
bility of another native war. Rhodes 
spoke in Parliament: ‘‘ You do not 
realize what you are doing. This 
Bechuanaland territory is the Suez 
Canal of the North . . . the Chiefs and 
the Burghers of the Republic of Stella- 
land and Goshen offer us their terri- 
tory.” His efforts were wasted. Cape 
Colony would. not listen to him. Too 
many of her citizens were listening to the 
Boer agents who were working for an all- 
South African Republic under Kruger. 

Then Rhodes played his last card and 
persuaded the Imperial Government to 
take a hand and annex the new terri- 
tory. During the time Rhodes had 
spent in this Borderland as the re- 
presentative of Cape Colony he had 
visited nearly all the farms and 
conferred with nearly every settler. 
A few were hostile. A story Rhodes 
liked to tell was of his early morning 
arrival at the settlement of a very 
fiery Boer, one Delarey, who rushed 
out and shouted at him that “ blood 
would flow.” “I don’t know about 
blood,” said Rhodes placably, “ what 
I want now is breakfast.” And telling 
the story afterwards he used to say: 
“TI stayed with Delarey a week, was 
godfather to his youngest grandchild 
and we made a settlement.” 

When he became Prime Minister of 
Cape Colony in 1890, Rhodes was able 
at last to tackle the native question. 
His Glen Grey Act gave the Pondoland 
natives their territory and forbade 
white men to live there. He believed 
that we owed a great deal to the 
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natives, on whose work the economy of 
South Africa rested, and that by 
reason of our superiority to them, and 
because of our two thousand years of 
civilization, we had a duty to help 
people who were at the beginning of 
their history. He thought that the 
English had a mission. He once wrote 
to W. T. Stead that the English were: 


The greatest people the world has 
seen but their fault is that they do not 
know their strength and their greatness. 


I know no more inspiring story than 
the story of the taking over of Rhodesia. 
First the idea, then the fortune, then, 
quick, quick, the execution, the way 
in which this desolate country, ravaged 
by the savages who roamed there and 
who were hardly less savage than the 
beasts they fought with, was trans- 
formed. The account of the start of the 
first hundred pioneers with an escort 
of police, guided by the great hunter 
Selous, and having every night to turn 
their wagons into fortresses in which 
they placed their horses, the bullocks 
being left outside as a defence against 
the lions. Their chief security lay in a 
searchlight that they carried on a wagon 
and hoisted at night. This, to the 
savages was a miraculous light, and 
inspired awe. But though no human 
enemies appeared, there were beasts, 
and there were no roads of any kind, 
not even tracks. The pioneers had to 
cut their paths as they went, the pace of 
bullocks was—and is—two miles an 
hour. Finally it was a party on horse- 
back that dashed on to Tuli, now 
Salisbury, and hoisted the British flag 
there on September 12, 1900. 

In 1901, Mr. Rhodes, travelling by 
the east coast, went to the new country, 
Mashonaland, soon to be called 
Rhodesia. He had’ never been there 
before. He had a very rough journey 
through Portuguese territory. He had 
tried to buy Beira from the Portuguese, 
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but had failed, largely owing to the 
British Government’s intervention. The 
trip was a very hard one, but as he 
entered “‘my country” the weight of 
his great offices, his great responsi- 
bilities, fell from him and he was like 
a schoolboy on holiday. He was met 
by Jameson, his most trusted and 
dearest friend, and he neglected nothing 
that needed attention. Settlers were 
coming into the country fast. He saw 
all he could. He would have liked 
to stay with them and throw off his 
burden of office, but the mines and his 
Premiership were all-important to his 
scheme, and he had to stay by them. 

After this visit to his own country 
Rhodes came back to Cape Town. 
It was in 1891 that he wrote to the 
Premier of Canada, Sir. John 
Macdonald, and to Sir Henry Parkes, 
the Premier of New South Wales, that 
some form of trade preference must be 
started to hold the Empire together. 
English statesmen had no vision, he 
said. He proved this by long talks, 
first with Lord Salisbury, and then with 
Gladstone, who was shocked by 
Rhodes’s disbelief in the ultimate 
triumph of Free Trade. 

In 1892 the Ministry of Agriculture 
was created. Rhodesia—it now had the 
name—had to be administered and paid 
for. Jameson did well, but there was a 
serious disturbance when the Matabele 
slaughtered the Mashona in great 
numbers and Jameson had to raise a 
force and quell the first Matabele 
rising ; this he did brilliantly. 

In the meantime the Transvaal was 
growing in wealth, in misgovernment 
and in corruption. At Christmas, 1895, 
in an effort to put things right, Jameson 
rode with a small armed force towards 
Johannesburg. The Boers intercepted 
him, imprisoned the raiders, condemned 
the principal Johannesburgers to death 
and were congratulated by the German 
Emperor. 
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The disturbance caused by this affair 
was immense, and the weight of it fell 
on Rhodes, who refused to disown 
Jameson and who resigned his Premier- 
ship and his Managing Directorship of 
the Chartered Company. The Bond 
Party in South Africa, and all the Little 
Englanders at home, howled with joy. 
“The Colossus is broken.” Rhodes 
quietly picked up the pieces, shook 
himself and said: “‘ I made a mistake: 
I'll do better next time.” And so he 
did. The removal of Jameson from 
Rhodesia and the repercussions of the 
Raid made the Matabele again attack 
the Mashona and this time some white 
settlers were murdered, women among 
them. In July, 1896, the situation 
became serious. Rhodes, who had been 
twice to England since January, was 
back in Rhodesia, which was by then 
full of troops come to protect the 
settlers. He was no longer Managing 
Director of the Chartered Company, 
he had no power, he could not move a 
gun or a_ policeman; but, as W. T. 
Stead said of him at the time, “ Mr. 
Rhodes in his shirtsleeves is still Mr. 
Rhodes.”” He made up his mind to 
stop the Matabele war, the natives had 
called him “‘ Separator of the Fighting 
Bulls.” Well, he would separate these 
combatants, as he had done others. 
And so he did. Alone, unarmed, and 
with five companions, he went into the 
bush, summoned the native Chiefs to 
meet him, heard their story and made 
peace with them. The troops went 
home, the settlers re-settled and Rhodes 
had—it may be imagined—the recep- 
tion in Cape Town he deserved. 

In July, 1899, I went to South Africa. 
My husband, Lord Edward Cecil, a 
Captain in the Grenadier Guards, had 
been sent there to join Colonel Baden- 
Powell. We had travelled out with him 
and he went straight up country, 
leaving my husband to collect stores. 
Lord Edward joined Colonel Baden- 


Powell in September and became his 
Chief of Staff. 

I had not known Mr. Rhodes before, 
but his large and generous hospitality 
was offered to me, and to Lady Charles 
Bentinck, whose husband was also in 
Mafeking. We went to stay with him 
in September and we stayed a year! 
He was not there all the time—nor 
were we, if it comes to that—but 
Groote Schuur was my home for twelve 
important and very poignant months. 

My host made a great impression on 
me. I saw him in the most constant 
companionship; we met at meals, we 
discussed everything. I acted as his 
hostess and I made friends with his 
friends. That is how I came to know 
Mr. Rhodes—he is still called Mr. 
Rhodes by all who knew him—in a 
way one seldom knows anyone but a 
near relation. That introduction will 
explain how I come to be writing about 
him. 

First of all his looks. He had not 
the ferocity of his photographs, for 
with all his Roman Emperor appearance 
he had a delightful smile, and when you 
looked at his blue eyes you were 
conscious that he saw things hidden 
from most of us. He took no trouble 
about what he wore, put on no jewellery, 
not even a watch-chain, and no studs 
or cuff-links that you could not buy at 
any haberdasher. 

His voice was curious, often falsetto, 
and he had the smallest vocabulary that 
any educated man ever had. “I give 
you this thought,” he would say, and 
what he said was a thought and not a 
mere phrase. It was not that he was 
silent. He liked talking and liked 
other people to talk, but he had few 
words and repeated himself. 

Mr. Rhodes had great taste. The way 
this showed itself—besides his love of 
fine scenery and architecture—was in 
his personal relationships, where he had 
supreme good feeling. On the other 
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hand he must have been tone-deaf! 
There was a dreadful band at Groote 
Schuur which played every evening 
while we were at dinner. Mr. Rhodes 
had heard that the original settlers at 
the Cape had had slave bands which 
had performed for their masters. True 
to his love of tradition, he had thought 
to revive this one as he did many 
others, and he had asked someone— 
equally unmusical—to buy some wind 
instruments and to give them to the 
native servants who blew into them 
happily for nearly an hour every night, 
while Mr. Rhodes beamed with plea- 
sure. 

The grounds at Groote Schuur were 
always open to the public and always 
crowded, and the house, when he was 
at home, was full of people often 
wanting his help. But Mr. Rhodes had 
a shrewd idea of what they really were, 
and when he allowed the prolonged 
visit of some old toper it was always 
for a good reason. ‘“‘ He was good to 
me when I was a boy,” or “his wife 
nursed me when I was ill.”” But he had 
no illusions as to why certain people 
hung around him. One adhesive old 
friend, a man dating from Kimberley 
and Oxford days, a man whose fortune 
he had made, complained one day that 
Mr. Rhodes did not do enough for him, 
“You never put me on the ground 
floor,” etc. Rhodes turned a seeing 
eye on him, “‘ Well,” he said, “I will 
do something for you I have not done 
for any one.” The man’s eyes gleamed. 
“Till give you a grave near mine in 
the Matopos,” said Rhodes, with a 
grin of pure enjoyment at his old 
friend’s disgusted face. But sometimes 
the people who wanted things embar- 
rassed him. He told me that the women 
who sat next to him at dinner in Lon- 
don would ask his advice about invest- 
ments. ‘“ And I don’t know anything 


at all about investments, I only know 
about my own companies ” (de Beers, 


Consolidated Gold Fields, the Char- 
tered Company). ‘As for money,” 
he said one day, “I don’t spend it on 
myself; a blue suit, a brown suit every 
year are all I want, and I never know 
what money I have got.” 

He went to Kimberley on October 
11, 1899, and was shut up there for 
over four months while the wearisome 
and dangerous investment of that town 
lasted. During the months of his 
absence troops had poured into Cape 
Town from the whole Empire, and the 
Cape Peninsula was crowded with 
Colonial soldiers. I was talking to him 
about them and we were expressing 
our enthusiasm for the Australian, New 
Zealand and Canadian troops. He felt 
this enthusiasm as much as anyone, 
but he said: “I like the English boys 
best. They have the good faces.”’ Like 
everything he ever said it meant a great 
deal. He had very few words, and he 
had—somehow—to fit his great 
thoughts into them. Rudyard Kipling 
was at the Cape just then. He spent a 
lot of time with Mr. Rhodes. “ The 
use I was to him,” Kipling said after- 
wards, “‘ was as a purveyor of words.” 
Mr. Rhodes would say: ‘ What I 
am trying to express, say it, say it”; 
and Mr. Kipling would find the words 
for him, and if the first words he found 
would not do, he would find others. 
When they had first made friends, Mr. 
Rhodes said: “‘ What is your dream?” 
and Kipling answered, “‘ Well, you are 
part of it.” They had in fact both 
dreamed the same dream of England’s 
greatness. That generation believed 
in greatness. 

When Mr. Rhodes was invited to 
stay at Windsor, Queen Victoria asked 
him what he had been doing lately. 
** Adding to your Majesty’s Domin- 
ions,” said Rhodes. The Queen was 
delighted. She shared his dreams and 
his faith and backed him in the long- 
drawn-out negotiations with the savage 
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Chief, Lobengula,. by sending two 
magnificent Life Guardsmen, complete 
with helmets, plumes and breastplates, 
to visit him, and she personally received 
the emissary he sent to her. 

Rhodes worked all his life for unity 
—unity between the English and the 
Dutch in Cape Colony, unity between 
the Empire countries. When he was 
first a member of the Cape Assembly, 
only English was spoken there. Hof- 
meyr, the head of the Dutch Bond, 
introduced a motion to enable the Taal 
—a local variant of Dutch (it is now 
called Africaans)—to be talked in 
Parliament. Rhodes opposed this. 
“This will break our unity and we 
want unity,’ he said. But Hofmeyr, the 
ablest political organizer of that day 
carried his point, with results that we 
have seen. Rhodes himself worked for 
years with Hofmeyr and the Dutch. 
He believed that he could force them 
to understand the value of unity, and 


for a while they supported him in Parlia- 
ment. But it is noticeable that in creat- 
ing the Chartered Company, in 1889, the 
enterprise that gave Rhodesia to the 
Empire, he relied -on the Imperial 
Government, and on his own powers of 
organization. I suspect that from the 
quite early days of his Premiership he 
knew he could not trust the Bond. The 
break came in 1896 after the Jameson 
Raid, and was final. I do not believe 
that it was caused by the Raid. 

It is certain that Rhodes believed that 
commonsense would show the Cape 
Dutch that their future lay with their 
British fellow-subjects. He believed 
that he could convince them that 
fighting was wasteful and that people 
could get on together. He was a 
supreme negotiator, he had always been 
able to arrange any quarrel. 

He died in 1902. If he had lived he 
would have made all the difference to 
South Africa. V. G. MILNER. 


THE SELBY-VANSITTART 
CONTROVERSY 


By IAN COLVIN 


Te memoirs of British Ambassa- 
dors and Ministers, when they 
have reached the ripe age of sixty, 
come to us as a rule soon after they 
have settled into directorships and 
retirement. They are mostly urbane in 
manner, describing to us a pleasing 
world, and they are often trivial in 
content. Occasionally a non-career 
gentleman, like Sir Samuel Hoare, 
startles the clubs with a more sensa- 
tional narrative of an Ambassador’s 
wartime duties. Sometimes we have 
an inkling, as in reading the memoirs of 
Sir David Kelly and Mr. Thomas 


Preston, both of whom write pro- 
foundly on Russia, that His or Her 
Majesty’s representative has had much 
to suffer from the indecisions and slow- 
ness of Whitehall. But these memoirs 
are predominantly superficial and reti- 
cent to-day. If it so happens that a 
diplomat errs and speaks his mind 
strongly on policy or the lack of it, or 
criticizes living persons, then it is said 
in the clubs that he ought not to have 
done it because Sir Richard is living. 
The author has therefore published his 
memoirs far too soon. Or if Sir Richard 
is dead, the author is as often attacked 


for criticizing a man who is dead and 
cannot answer back. His criticisms 
should therefore have been published 
either sooner or not until a long time 
afterwards. 

These are familiar arguments. They 
can both be applied equally to Sir 
Walford Selby’s memoirs. He has not 
the diplomatic gift for the urbane. He 
goes somewhat superficially into deep 
subjects in Diplomatic Twilight, 1930- 
1940 (John Murray, 16s.), and con- 
sequently gives offence to all and 
sundry, and to none more than to that 
eminent politician, Lord (formerly Sir 
Robert) Vansittart. 

We are left, after reading the twelve 
chapters and appendices of these 
memoirs, with an indistinct impression 
of two sinister men, whom Sir Walford 
Selby suspects of being the principal 
architects of confusion and retreat 
during the ten years 1930-40. These 
are the late Sir Warren Fisher, who was 
Secretary to the Treasury from 1919 to 
1939, and the present Lord Vansittart, 
who was for a time the Permanent 
Under-Secretary of the Foreign Office. 

Sir Walford Selby suggests that Sir 
Warren Fisher put to harmful use a 
Treasury minute of 1919 (written by 
Lloyd George) which made the Per- 
manent Secretary of the Treasury at 
the same time Head of the Civil 
Service. Sir Warren is accused of 
interfering with all departments and 
weakening their authority by imposing 
on them that of the Treasury. Sir 
Robert Vansittart is more obliquely 
attacked, but the inference is that he 
was a weaker man than he appeared to 
be, and that his attitude was equivocal 
in 1938 when firmness might have 
saved us from the loss of Austria and 
the disgrace of Munich. It is even 
suggested that he followed the same 
weak and compromising line towards 
Germany as did Sir Nevile Henderson. 
Sir Walford, until late in 1937, was 
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our Minister in Vienna and thereafter 
Ambassador in Lisbon. He made a 
small reputation for himself in strongly 
resisting those insinuating German 
approaches to the question of an 
Anschluss with Austria. He found 
himself at odds in 1937 with Sir Nevile 
Henderson in Berlin who was openly in 
favour of a Union of Germany and 
Austria, and of a good deal else 
besides. There were obviously two 
policies in Mr. Chamberlain’s mind. 
But soon the active Sir Walford found 
himself transferred to Lisbon and it was 
plain which policy was winning. 

For that Pyrrhic promotion, I sus- 
pect, he still blames Lord Vansittart 
rather than Mr. Eden or Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain. And I think that ex- 
plains his rancour against his fellow 
diplomat. For in broaching a great 
subject—that of the limits which should 
be set on the right of a Prime Minister 


to run his country’s foreign policy, | 


rather than accept a departmental lead 
from the Foreign Office—Sir Walford 
has firmly seized the wrong end of 
the right stick. It is true that we were 
criminally dilettante not to warn Musso- 
lini unmistakably against an adventure 
in Abyssinia. It is true that Mr. 
Baldwin was misled about German air 
strength in 1935. It is true that the 
Anglo-German naval agreement, the 
appointment of Sir Nevile Henderson 
to Berlin, and the policy of negotiation 
with Hitler, were dismal failures. But 
some obscure prejudice has associated 
these blunders in Sir Walford’s mind 
with the person of Lord Vansittart. 
Was he weak or double in his dealings? 
Did he commit indiscretions or omit to 
give warnings of trouble? I think not, 
and I will briefly examine the repeated 
suspicions of Lord Vansittart which Sir 
Walford Selby airs. 

It was not for Vansittart, as Chief 
Clerk of the Foreign Office in 1935, to 
force Mr. Baldwin to go to the country 
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on the issue of rearmament. That was 
a matter for the Cabinet, and the 
Cabinet, like the hazy, lazy English 
themselves, was agin it. What should 
Vansittart have done? Resign? He 
continued to serve the State as best he 
could through the difficult years 1936 
and 1937. 

We are still awaiting publication of 
the British Official Documents for 
1936. Oddly enough it was decided in 
editing the Foreign Office papers after 
the war to commence the series in 1937 
and to return only afterwards to that 
much more enigmatic year of the 
Anglo-German Naval Treaty. But the 
attitude of Vansittart in 1937 was clear 
and forthright. 

So forceful and repeated were his 
warnings to the Cabinet that at the end 
of 1937 he was removed from the post 
of Permanent Under-Secretary to the 
Foreign Office and made instead Diplo- 
matic Adviser to the Prime Minister. 
So uncomfortable did the Cabinet, and 
particularly, I suspect, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, find his reports to them that he 
was instructed to report no further. 
So Vansittart was muzzled even 
before he was “ promoted” out of 
authority. 

And what ignominious treatment he 
received after becoming Diplomatic 
Adviser to the Cabinet! He found 
himself not told of Cabinet meetings 
on foreign affairs, he found dispatches 
of the Foreign Office and Cabinet 
papers marked to him “ After Action.” 
He found out only afterwards that Mr. 
Chamberlain had been conducting a 
hectic and unorthodox series of nego- 
tiations with Goering and Hitler on the 
eve of war through a Swedish business- 
man named Birger Dahlerus. He found 
his own great gifts and active mind 
relegated to a dusty and subordinate 
place. 

I do not suppose that Lord Van- 
sittart, though he patiently endured all 
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this treatment in silence, would deny 
any of these injuries to-day. They 
show that Sir Walford was wrong in 
perpetuating a feud with him on the 
unproved supposition that Vansittart 
had in some way failed in a high office. 
This is Mr. Valiant-for-Truth turning 
his sword on Mr. Greatheart. Yet 
from the failure of Sir Walford’s 
allegations against Vansittart emerges 
all the more strongly his second point— 
that there was pernicious Treasury 
interference in foreign affairs. How 
else could the services of the Chief 
Diplomatic Adviser have been so com- 
pletely dispensed with in the years 1938 
and 1939? 

Sir Warren Fisher has on the credit 
side an urgent report to Mr. Baldwin 
on the need for rearmament in 1935. 
He remained Permanent Secretary to 
the Treasury and Official Head of H.M. 
Civil Service until 1939, when that post 
passed to a busy and industrious junior 
adviser, whom Sir Warren had himself 
brought into the Treasury from the 
Ministry of Labour. From 1935 on- 
wards, Sir Horace Wilson, a man 
singularly unsuited to read the foreign 
mind, was attached to the Treasury for 
** special duties ” with the Prime Minis- 
ter. In 1939 he became Permanent 
Secretary to the Treasury and Head 
of the Civil Service. In 1942 he was 
quietly retired by Mr. Churchill. 

But in 1938, and until Chamberlain 
fell, there is no doubt that it was Sir 
Horace who was the active exponent of 
Treasury influence in foreign policy. 
He was at Berchtesgaden and Bad 
Godesberg with Chamberlain—an in- 
timate companion and much senior 
to the Foreign Office men whom 
Chamberlain allowed to go along with 
him. We find his name mentioned 
time and again in those two embarrass- 
ing little volumes, Documents and 
Materials Relating to the Eve of the 
Second World War, which Soviet Russia 
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published from captured German docu- 
ments in 1948. They contain the 1938 
dispatches of Herbert von Dirksen, 
German Ambassador in London, des- 
cribing Sir Horace as having taken over 
foreign policy from the Foreign Office 
on behalf of Mr. Chamberlain.* These 
were indeed extraordinary years, and 
Sir Walford’s pen fails to describe them 
in their full incongruity. He has not 
access to the full facts. Of course, 
there are almost insuperable handicaps 
to delving into the cabals of 10 Downing 
Street in the 1930’s and the curious 
accidents of personality and inexpert 
advice upon which so many important 
decisions or postponements of impor- 
tant decisions were based in _ that 
decade. Whatever official diplomatic 
correspondence is published by H.M. 
Stationery Office to throw light on the 
enigma of an illiterate paranoiac defying 
the whole of Europe, the minutes of the 
British Cabinet will not be published. 
They never are. We may suspect 
blunders which we cannot prove. Per- 
haps there were some unofficial British 
voices urging Hitler to “ go East.” It 
was a popular theory at one time that 
an outlet for his and Germany’s 
repressed energies could be found that 
way. But nothing published yet sug- 
gests that there was any official coun- 
tenance for such insinuations; and 
Lord Vansittart tells me that he stub- 
bornly discouraged any such innuendos. 

The Chatham House speech of Lord 
Halifax on June 30, 1939, was plain 
enough in its warning against aggression, 
and if it was not a more powerful 
speech, that was simply because Ger- 
mans were so bitterly sensitive to 

* “When he became Prime Minister he also 
began to direct England’s foreign policy’, 
wrote Dirksen of Chamberlain. “Aware of 
the ingrained power of passive resistance of 
the Foreign Office officials to a line of foreign 
policy with which they were not in sympathy, 
he relied in his foreign political plans more on 


Sir Horace Wilson.’’ Documents, p. 151, 
vol. ii, 
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suggestions that we were “ encircling * 
them. ‘ Encirclement ”’ was their word 
for any effective alliance against aggres- 
sive war. Generally speaking the 
Foreign Office men in 1939 were in 
favour of such an alliance and of 
making it an open alliance too, even 
with Russia; whereas the Chamberlain 
school, and its few adherents in the 
Foreign Office, believed that a pro- 
tracted, compromising and unsealed 
policy would work equally well or 
better for peace—one that did not cor- 
ner Hitler, a peace by reasoning and 


bargaining. 
On that fine point at issue, 
Fingerspitzengefuhl was everything 


instinct for predicting 
and shaping the future. Well might 
Sir Walford writhe at some of the 
mistakes that he saw as Minister in 
Vienna and Ambassador in Lisbon. 
He was not alone in writhing. But 
neither he nor any other Civil Servant 
could alter our course of policy. And 
the reputation of the Foreign Office 
has suffered ever since from its almost 
total eclipse in 1938 and 1939, eclipse 
by the two shabby and old-fashioned 
houses on the other side of Downing 
Street, Numbers 10 and 11. Under 
Bevin the Foreign Office emerged again 
and did itself some credit. That was 
a matter of opportunities and per- 
sonalities. 

Then came a period of relapse, with 
senior officials who were not policy 
shapers, and either a Foreign Secretary 
ignorant of foreign affairs, or one 
well versed in diplomatic technique, 
but lacking in vision. Despite the 
Eden reforms of 1943, designed to 
prevent stagnation and defeatism, Bri- 
tish foreign policy began to labour 
again under some of its past faults. 

Moreover, the age of the classics in 
diplomacy, which Sir Walford mourned, 
seemed to be gone for good. The swells 
and the purists were departing, the 
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Phippses, Tyrrells, Loraines and d’Aber- 
nons were gone—yes, and the Van- 
sittarts too. It seemed to be the height 
of wisdom in the late 1940’s and early 
1950’s to merge our interests in foreign 
policy with those of our friends to the 
extent of submerging them. 

And then—quite recently—some- 
thing happened which, as a diplomat, 
Sir Walford must deplore even if he 
welcomes it as a patriot. The chess- 
board has been carried once more 
quite firmly into 10 Downing Street, 
where there is a natural player. Sir 
Winston is proving that, left to itself, 
the Foreign Office and its diplomats do 
not necessarily give the answer to the 
nation. What Chamberlain did ill in 
a parallel situation, he does well. So 
well that we do not think the rigid 
claim to a monopoly in foreign policy 
for the Foreign Office, which Sir 


Walford advances, can be allowed to 
stand; so effectively that a case is made 
out afresh for just that kind of authori- 
tative foreign line from Number 10 
which was disastrous in the 1930's. 
Faced with these puzzles and contra- 
dictions we can say that there is no 
perfect system or rule of approach to 
foreign affairs for the English, who will 
always be hopeful amateurs in the 
game. But we can add that personality 
will never cease to count very much, 
however elaborate the machinery, and 
therefore let us concede that the free 
criticism of personalities is an important 
right, in searching the deeper mysteries 
of policies, however wrong in this or 
that instance some criticism may be. 
Without it we cannot. read or write 
history. 


IAN COLVIN. 


ROADS FROM BERMUDA 


By DENYS SMITH 


HE United States and Britain 

| have different reasons for be- 
lieving that a Bermuda conference 
between President Eisenhower, Sir 
Winston Churchill and the French 
Prime Minister will serve a_ useful 
purpose. In Britain it is spoken of as a 
prelude to a Big Four, conference with 
Russia; in America as an end in itself. 
Sir Winston Churchill hopes the road 
from Bermuda will lead to Moscow. 
Mr. Eisenhower looks upon Bermuda 
more as a terminus than a junction. 
Since, in the eyes of many Americans, 
the wartime conferences with Russia at 
Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam were as 
disastrous as Munich, it is not sur- 
prising that talk of Bermuda as a road- 
side station on the way to a Big Four 
meeting stirs no enthusiasm. Britain, 


it is feared by many congressional 
leaders, will try at Bermuda to persuade 
the President to modify his present 
insistence that Russia prove by deeds 
as well as words that she is anxious to 
end world tensions before any high- 
level conference with her takes place. 
One shrewd American diplomat with 
long experience of Russia said pri- 
vately that there were only two con- 
ditions which could justify a meeting 
with the Soviets. The first was if it 
were decided and announced in advance 
that there would be no decisions reached 
on any subject, no “ briefing’ of the 
Press during the conference and no 
communiqué at its close. The second 
was if all important issues had already 
been negotiated so fully and so success- 
fully in advance that the meeting would 


only have to register the fact of agree- 
ment. The first condition is not likely 
to be acceptable either to the Press or 
the Western legislatures who would want 
an accounting of the meeting after it 
was over. The second supposes too 
great an improvement in the present 
position to be regarded as feasible. 

The aim of the present Russian peace 
drive, it is firmly believed here, is not 
a better accommodation with the West, 
but the creation of further divisions in 
the West, particularly between Britain 
and the United States. The American 
hope for Bermuda, therefore, is that it 
will enable this Russian aim to be 
checked by bringing British policy more 
closely into line with that of the United 
States, particularly in the Far East. 
There are some who have somewhat 
cynically suggested that the Bermuda 
Conference was deliberately designed 
by Eisenhower as a “ stalling” tactic. 
It headed off any definite invitation 
from either Paris or London to a Big 
Four Conference, and avoided for a 
time the necessity of a choice by 
Eisenhower between a breach with his 
Western Allies or a breach with the 
majority of his party in Congress. 

But Eisenhower, as he told a recent 
press conference, is a great believer in 
the value of personal contacts and 
there is no need to suppose that he had 
any other thought in mind than ending 
acrimonious transatlantic debate. It 
has become a habit when transatlantic 
insults start flying to advance the com- 
forting theory that this is really a sign 
of intimate relationship. Members of 
the same family can afford to be ruder 
to each other than can mere acquain- 
tances. But the advice of the Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table might be heeded: 
“Don’t flatter yourself that friendship 
authorizes you to say disagreeable 
things to your intimates. On the con- 
trary, the nearer you come into rela- 
tions with a person the more necessary 
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do tact and courtesy become. Except 
in cases of extreme necessity leave your 
friend to learn unpleasant truths from 
his enemies; they are ready enough to 
tell him.” A little later Oliver Wendell 
Holmes caused his breakfast com- 
panions to be concerned for his health 
with a remark which might be applied 
to Bermuda. “‘ When John and Thomas 
are talking together (read the United 
States and Britain) it is natural enough 
that among the six there should be 
more or less confusion and misappre- 
hension.” He meant that you must 
consider John (or Thomas) as he really 
is, John as Thomas thinks him to be 
and John as John conceives himself 
to be. 

America, all too ready to apply to 
herself such adjectives as “ idealistic,” 
“ youthful’ and “ practical,’’ meets 
Britain who is all too ready to apply 
entirely different adjectives, such as 
** materialistic,” “* inexperienced,” 
“impatient.” In the same way Britain, 
with her traditional far-sightedness, 
long world experience, caution, bal- 
anced judgment and tested powers of 
leadership, meets the United States, 
which is under the impression that she 
is talking to a short-sighted, over- 
cautious, hesitant, and muddle-headed 
individual. The realities probably lie 
between the two extremes, but no 
contemporary can be sufficiently omni- 
scient or objective to define them. So 
when noble John Bull addresses him- 
self to jittery Uncle Sam, and honest 
Brother Jonathan replies to Perfidious 
Albion, a meeting of minds is difficult. 
Arguments are not responsive, for the 
discussion starts from different pre- 
mises. The surprised query “‘ Are they 
really talking about us ”’ is often raised 
on one side of the Atlantic when 
listening to the comments from the 
other side. If Mr. Dulles can talk 
about British colonialism as responsible 
for the trouble in the Middle East, or 
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Mr. Attlee can be convinced that there 
are powerful forces in America anxious 
for another war it is not surprising that 
lesser mortals go astray. America has 
developed a long way from its pacifist 
and isolationist past. In its isolationist 
days a crisis or world problem was 
something to be ignored. The United 
States buried its head .in the sand like 
the fabled ostrich. Now a crisis or 
world problem is something which it 
thinks must be solved and settled 
quickly and completely, even if certain 
risks are involved. 

The chief Anglo-American disagree- 
ment has for many years been over Far 
Eastern policy, but there are two minor 
criticisms recently made which have fed 
the fire of controversy. The first is the 
complaint that under the American 
Constitution it is hard to tell where 
effective power lies. When the Presi- 
dent is trying to do something Congress 
often acts as a brake; when the Presi- 
dent is trying not to do something 
Congress acts asa goad. The President 
can sign a treaty, as President Wilson 
signed the Versailles Treaty, and it can 
then be rejected by the Senate. But 
this criticism amounts to little more 
than saying that the Americans have 
one way of making public opinion 
effective, while Britain has another. 
Only in a dictatorship can there be real 
assurance that effective power is con- 
centrated in one place. 

A British complaint which causes 
more resentment is that America lacks 
diplomatic experience, that her actions 
in the foreign field are amateurish and 
immature. Sometimes it is asserted 
that American diplomacy was non- 
existent till the turn of the century. Yet 
since the end of the Warof Independence 
the original thirteen States clustered on 
the Eastern Atlantic seaboard have 
expanded to the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Pacific. When a country has 
acquired half a continent by peaceful 
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means, except for one minor war, its 
diplomacy cannot be entirely inept. 
Sometimes British and American in- 
terests clashed, as in the Oregon terri- 
tory and over the Maine and Alaska 
boundaries. In these instances, Cana- 
dian historians complain, or at least 
admit ruefully, that the United States 
had rather the better of the bargain. Yet 
during this whole period when the 
United States was achieving its purposes 
by peaceful means—which is what 
diplomacy amounts to—it was refusing 
to praise its diplomatic achievements 
and creating its own legend of diplo- 
matic ineptitude. Diplomacy was some- 
thing practised in Europe. ‘“ Diplo- 
matic’? was a word handcuffed to its 
warder words “ wily,” “‘ foreign.”” The 
late Will Rogers used to say “‘ America 
never won a conference or lost a war.” 
Perhaps in assessing American diplo- 
matic capabilities foreigners have been 
mistakenly relying too much on “ words 
not deeds.” The complaint about 
America lacking experience in world 
leadership has all those condescending 
overtones which Americans are most 
apt to resent. 

But the fundamental Anglo-American 
differences are, as already noted, 
over Far Eastern policy. It is 
too early yet to say that economic 
differences are just as serious. In 
previous Anglo-American discussions 
on Far Eastern policy, whether con- 
ducted by Mr. Attlee or Sir Winston 
Churchill, the best that could be done 
was to agree to differ and attempt to 
limit the scale of the difference. Des- 
pite favourable developments in Korea, 
American policy on recognition of 
Communist China and Chinese member- 
ship in the United Nations has not 
changed. The United States would 
hesitate to enter a Four Power Confer- 
ence in which Russia, Britain and 
France would all be opposed to 
America’s non-recognition policy and 


anxious for her to change it. Eisenhower 
has pointed out that in the United States 
recognition carries with it the implica- 
tion of approval, just as a breach of 
diplomatic relations carries with it the 
implication of disapproval. If the 
Western Powers object to this concep- 
tion they should remember their own 
attitude towards Spain. But even 
assuming that Chinese foreign policy 
was sufficiently modified throughout 
Asia, including South-East Asia, for 
the United States to consider disappro- 
val no longer warranted, there would 
still remain the utilitarian question. 

It was not Chinese participation in 
the aggression against Korea which 
originally prevented American recogni- 
tion, but Chinese treatment of American 
consular officials. There would be no 
point in sending diplomatic representa- 
tives to Communist China if they were 
to be imprisoned like the American 
Consul in Mukden, Angus Ward. His 
treatment in the autumn of 1949 
before Britain recognized Communist 
China ended any hope of a joint Anglo- 
American policy on recognition. From 
the utilitarian point of view British 
recognition is not thought here to have 
been a conspicuous success. Some 
Americans even believe that Britain is 
anxious to have universal recognition 
of Communist China in order to save 
her from the embarrassing admission 
that her recognition policy has been a 
failure. 

Diplomatic recognition of China isa 
problem which has no _ theoretical 
connection with United Nations mem- 
bership. Members are not required to 
grant each other recognition. Early 


in June the Senate unanimously passed 
a resolution stating that “‘ the Chinese 
Communist Government should not be 
admitted to membership in the United 
Nations as the representative of China.” 
This may seem a drastic resolution but 
it was a compromise replacing one 
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which was even more drastic. I{ 
Eisenhower had not personally inter. 
vened the Senate would have passed 
with only a few dissenting votes an 
amendment to the State Departmen: 
Appropriations Bill stating that no 
funds could be used for the United 
Nations if Communist China was 
admitted to the Security Council. The 
chief argument used by the President 
against this amendment was that it was 
an undignified method of accomplishing 
America’s purpose. As Senator Ellen- 
der of Louisiana, a member of the 
Democratic opposition, put it during 
the debate: “If by some evil chance 
Red China ever should be admitted to 
the United Nations, then this country 
should at least walk out of the front 
entrance rather than duck out through 
a side door. We should stand up and 
let the world know why we are leaving 
rather than deal the organization a 
death blow by the indirect method of 
cutting off its operating funds. We must 
attack the problem in a co-operative 
and affirmative manner rather than by 
trying to do it by beating our Allies 
over the head with our money bags.” 

So the situation is that if Eisenhower, 
by refusing to accept the British attitude 
on Communist China, jeopardized the 
Western coalition, Churchill’s refusal 
to accept the American position would 
jeopardize the existence of the United 
Nations, 35 per cent. of whose funds 
are provided by the United States. 
The Bermuda Conference may lead to 
a greater appreciation of the reasons for 
American and British policies towards 
Russia and China, but it is unlikely to 
reconcile them. A considerable 
amount of verbal ingenuity will be 
needed in drafting a joint communiqué 
at its close which will satisfy both 
countries and at the same time create 
the impression that the trip to Bermuda 
has been worth while. 

DENys SMITH. 


HARK, THE HERALD 


By RICHARD BAILEY 


HE propagandist,” according 
to Aldous Huxley, “is a man 
who canalizes an already exist- 
ing stream. In a land where there is no 
water he digs in vain.”” This picture of 
the nature of propaganda fits exactly 
the processes by which the Daily Herald 
is used by the Labour Party to cast 
doubts on the policies of its opponents 
and raise hopes as to the merits of its 
own. The “ existing stream” in this 
case is class-consciousness, which is 
skilfully used as the means of dis- 
crediting Conservative policies and 
actions. The word “class” is never 
mentioned, but the idea of the class 
struggle is implicit in all Socialist 
propaganda. 

The method used is probably best 
described as slogan-mongering. A 
slogan is selected to express a particular 
idea and assertions are then made 
which appear to justify its implications. 
“You can’t trust the Tories ”’ is an old 
and respected favourite in this field. 
Folk memories stretching back to the 
fields of Peterloo are invoked and it is 
no hard task to canalize these into 
present-day channels. The Daily 
Herald, as an integral part of the 
Socialist propaganda machine, is one 
of the principal canalizing agents. 

It should not be forgotten that the 
Editor of the Daily Herald is a member 
of the National Council of Labour, a 
position of privilege enjoyed by no 
other editor in Fleet Street. A section 
of the Report of the Annual Confer- 
ence of the Labour Party is always 
given over to singing the praises of the 
Daily Herald in formal terms. The 
close connection with Transport House 
was emphasized in the 1949 Con- 
ference Report in the following words : 
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“The relationship between the (Pub- 
licity) Department and the Daily Herald 
remains close and helpful and a special 
acknowledgement is due to the ready 
co-operation of the Editor, his staff and 
the Labour Movement Relations 
Department.” 

The 1953 Local Government Election 
Campaign shows the slogan-mongering 
technique of the Herald at its slickest. 
The campaign opened on Tuesday, 
April 28, just six days before the first 
elections took place. A front-page 
story by Andrew Mellor—“ It'll be 
tough, say Tories”—stressed the 
dangers of apathy and reminded readers 
that last year Labour had a net gain of 
1,300 seats. The workers were given 
the encouraging news that “ the Tories, 
in their official local government maga- 
zine issued from head office, say that 
from their point of view there will be a 
tough fight with little prospect of net 
gains.”” The only mention of policy 
was in the following assertions : 
“* * Houses to Let ’ will again be one of 
Labour’s main demands with a warning 
that the Tories are switching house- 
building over in favour of people who 
can afford to buy. Proper develop- 
ment of the health and education ser- 
vices is also being urged, and the Tory 
economies in both these services are 
being exposed.” This sentence was 
underlined. There was no explanation 
of what a “ proper development of the 
health and education services” in- 
volved. 

Page 6 of the same issue was a full- 
page illustrated feature headed “A 
Good Lookout ...?” The theme 
was that Fred Andrews, a railway clerk 
and member of the Labour Party, 
“looks out on next week’s council 


elections. He knows these elections 
are bound up with the kind of life he 
wants his family to enjoy.” 

The pictures showed : (1) Fred and 
his family looking out ; (2) “ Here are 
some of the homes Labour has pro- 
vided” ; (3) and (4) “‘ Seven-year-old 
Gillian Wemborn learns to be a little 
housewife in this bright, sunny school 
that a Labour council built”; 
(5) “‘ Here is a happy teatime in an old 
people’s hostel—built. by a Labour 
council’; (6) “. .. im this modern 
clinic built by a Labour council.” 

The legend gave the number of seats 
for which elections would take place 
and their dates. The only mention of 
policy was the following statement in 
bold capitals : “‘ If Labour rules your 
council these things will be looked 
after better than if the niggardly outlook 
of the Tories and Independents pre- 
vail.”” Independents are apparently 
niggardly as well as Tories. No 
Socialist council is ever niggardly. 

The following day the first of five 
“Local Election Talking Points” 
appeared. This was printed in a box 
at the top of page 2, the page carrying 
the main political news. The point was 
called “‘ Why Your Rates Soar.” The 
reasons given were “the Tory ‘ dear’ 
money policy,” the cutting of the food 
subsidies which “‘ adds to the price of 
food which local authorities have to 
buy for their residential establish- 
ments ’’ and “the natural demand by 
local government trade unions for 
increases in salaries and wages to com- 
pensate for higher food prices.” “‘ In- 
creased charges on telephones, National 
Insurance contributions, petrol and 
postage ’’ were given as other items 
** all of which cost local councils a lot 


of money.” The Talking Point ended 
with the remarkable statement : 
“‘Labour demands that the Tory 


Government should avoid deliberately 
raising the cost of living to councils and 
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to ratepayers through its doctrinaire 
policies.” As the emphasis in all the 
Labour Party’s propaganda is on restor- 
ing cuts made by Tory and Indepen- 
dent niggards, this honourable mention 
seems to be the only comfort the poor 
ratepayer is likely to get. 

On April 30, it was clearly intended 
that Herald readers should wipe away 
furtive tears as they read the day’s 
Talking Point, ‘‘ Vote for the Kiddies.” 
“If they could vote, how many would 
support the Tory policy of crowded 
classrooms and the slowing down of 
building new schools ?” The horrors 
of the modern educational system were 
then revealed. ‘‘ Classes of fifty or 
sixty in infant schools are common- 
place.” “‘ One school in Deptford has 
a tent in the playground to serve as a 
classroom !”’ ‘ At the same time, Mr. 
Butler has seen fit to make the surtax- 
payers substantially better off.’ The 
Talking Point ended with the brave 
assertion: “Labour insists that 
Britain’s future depends on a well- 
educated population. One step towards 
this is the election of Labour coun- 
cillors who can be relied on to play 
their full part in such an endeavour.” 

The third local election Talking 
Point on May | was headed “ Houses 
for the People,’ and claimed that the 
Conservative housing programme was 
at the expense of “other essential 
building,’ notably schools, factories 
and repairs. ‘‘ The raising of interest 
rates will put up the rents of many 
council houses.” ‘Only people with 
about £400 to put down and the ability 
to find about £3 a week in rent and 
other outgoings, will be able to afford 
one.” The final statement in block 
capitals read : “ If your circumstances 
are moderate and you need a house, 
your best chance is under a Labour 
council.” 

The fourth local election Talking 
Point appeared on May 5 with the 
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heading “* Protect the Health Service.” 
The mixture of assertion and half- 
truths which it contained make it a 
model of its kind. ‘* Last year charges 
were imposed for prescriptions, for 
medicines and drugs, dentistry and 
surgical appliances.” A statement of 
fact—but nothing is said about the 
imposition of charges by the late 
Labour Government. ‘“ Mr. Butler 
has decided that he can give many 
millions of pounds to the rich in tax 
reliefs and he has cut the purchase tax 
on fur coats, jewellery and motor cars.” 
A rather narrow selection of items from 
a range of over a hundred. The final 
flourish was : ‘‘ Labour councillors are 
protecting those parts of the health 
service which come under their control. 
Tory councillors, on the other hand, 
will certainly follow the lead of their 
Government by attacking the service.” 

The final local election Talking 
Point appeared on Wednesday, May 6, 
and was called with majestic simplicity 
“You can’t trust them.”” The message 
was brief and direct. ‘“‘ Tory Govern- 
ment policy has helped to put up the 
rates and this has caused a number of 
Tory councils to make wild cuts in 
essential expenditure on education.” 
Economies at Croydon and Manchester 
were given as examples. The final 
flourish read : ‘‘ You cannot trust the 
Tory councillors anywhere. Only 
Labour councillors will safeguard 
essential services.” 

The simple message of the Talking 
Points was reinforced by the assump- 
tion that Conservative policies were 
intended to impoverish the workers to 
the benefit of the rich. On every issue 
class reared its ugly head. Two other 
special features appeared to round off 
the campaign. On Monday, May 4, 
the day on which the local elections 
began, a box covering three columns 
headed “ Background to this week’s 
local elections in England, Scotland and 
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Wales ” appeared on page 2. The box 
contained an article headed “ Throw 
Out These Tories” (by Morgan 
Phillips), and a picture of Mr. Phillips 
appeared at the side. The article 
reiterated the points already made :— 

(1) The “ dear” money policy : “‘ To 
please the bankers, rates of interest 
have been put up. So every school, 
house and clinic that a council builds— 
every sewerage scheme and water 
scheme it undertakes—costs more. Are 
you surprised that your rates have 
gone up ?” 

(2) Cuts in education and the health 
service : “‘ Their minds fly instinctively 
to cuts in Education and Health Ser- 
vices—and in both of these they have 
already had orders and hints from 
their Ministers in Whitehall.” 

(3) Houses for sale: “ People who 
can afford to buy houses are already 
getting preference under Tory schemes. 
Under Mr. Butler’s plan, the families 
who want to rent will be pushed still 
farther into the background.” 

(4) ““You know the Tories well 
enough to know on whom their 
economies will fall.” 

On May 7, the day of the Borough 
Elections, a special two-column Herald 
Editorial—‘‘ Do You Neglect Your 
Children ?”—appeared on the front 
page. The message was “ Vote To-day, 
Vote Labour.” The class interest 
motive was stated more directly than 
in the Talking Points ; “for the local 
councils administer services vital to the 
well-being of children, parents and old 
people ; vital to the family life of the 
nation. They include housing, educa- 
tion, midwifery, home nursing, child 
welfare, provision of home helps, care 
of the aged and public hygiene. It 
matters tremendously that those ser- 
vices should be controlled by coun- 
cillors whose first consideration is the 
welfare of al/ the people.” 

So ended the briefing of the Socialist 
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workers so far as the Daily Herald was 
concerned. By implication, the 
Socialists would provide better houses, 
education and health services—all pre- 
sumably at lower cost, as the Con- 
servatives were blamed for the increases 
in the rates. Class warfare was skilfully 
introduced and fostered by questioning 
the motives of the Conservatives. They 
were alleged to be deliberately reducing 
the standard of living of the workers in 
their anxiety to please the bankers. 
Labour councillors alone had the 
interests of all the people at heart. In 
other words, a vote for Labour was in 
the worker’s own interest. A vote for 
the Conservatives could only be in the 
interests of big business. 

The repetition of simple ideas of this 
kind throughout a forty-four, or even 
a forty-hour week, gives them the 
status of revealed truths in the ears of 
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the less thoughtful sections of organ- 
ized labour. Unlike jesting Pilate, they 
appear never to ask themselves “ What 
is truth?” The Daily Herald con- 
trives to keep the race memories of 
Socialism fresh and clear in a way that 
no other medium could achieve. 

In the Commons debate on the Press 
Council Bill on Friday, May 8, 1953, 
Mr. G. M. Thomson (the Member for 
Dundee East) said in the course of a 
long speech: “ A useful job could be 
done in our schools in training young 
people how to read the newspapers, 
how to separate news from comment, 
and in training them to improve the 
standards that they demand from the 
Press.” It would be interesting to 
know whether he was thinking of the 
Daily Herald at the time. 


RICHARD BAILEY. 


A GREAT 


EVENT IN ENGLISH MUSIC 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


event when, on June 8th, before 

Her Majesty the Queen, members of' 
the Royal Family and many famous 
men and women of the Empire, the 
curtain rose for the first performance 
of Benjamin Britten’s opera Gloriana. 
If it was a little bold to combine a 
royal gala with the first night of an 
unfamiliar work, it was also a fascinat- 
ing and significant experience. Some- 
thing unprecedented was happening— 
something entirely different from the 
traditional form of entertainment on 
State occasions. Instead of a splendid 
ballet or extracts from popular operatic 
works, for so long the usual fare on 


[: was a great social and artistic 


gala evenings, we were given a long and 
serious opera of absorbing artistic 
interest, an offering to the Queen by 
England’s most widely known modern 
composer. 

This would have been unthinkable on 
the different artistic level of Victorian 
and Edwardian times. The inheritance 
of their musical taste and talent (or the 
lack of it) is a heavy burden, difficult to 
shake off and, alas, to a certain extent, 
still with us. | How otherwise could 


Walton’s pompous and over-drama- 
tized re-harmonization of the beautiful, 
prayer-like National Anthem (which 
preceded the opera) or, in another 
sphere, the Philistine criticism of official 
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support and patronage of music, be 
explained? But while there are still 
too many people who declare, almost 
proudly, that all this talk about art is a 
lot of nonsense, there have grown up, 
on the other side of the fence, a number 
of highly gifted creative men who, for 
the first time for generations, have made 
the world wonder if there is not, after 
all, musical genius in the English. Thus 
an entirely new situation has come 
about, enabling the Arts Council to call 
on British talent to produce an opera 
in honour of the Coronation. We con- 
gratulate them on their enterprise in 
asking Benjamin Britten to compose the 
festive work. 

But while we can be proud of the re- 
appearance of a musical culture in this 
country, we must ask if this new work 
is in itself a success? Is it a good 
opera? The immediate answer is that 
it is good, and certainly a milestone on 
the way to the establishment of an 
English national opera. 

What distinguishes it as an English 
work is that, while it may lack the 
dramatic or emotional intensity of the 
Continental schools, there is through- 
out a wonderfully sensitive and original 
quality in its lyrical music. Quite apart 
from the masterful choral writing and 
the superb orchestration which suc- 
ceeds over and over again in new and 
dazzling combinations, the score is full 
of arresting phrases and beautiful 
moments. Essex singing his lute-songs 
to the Queen; the Queen alone in 
soliloquy and prayer—a most moving 
and imaginative ending to the first act; 
the Queen’s dismissal of Essex in her 
dressing room where impulsively he had 
broken in and surprised an ageing 
woman without wig and regal attire; 
the trio in the last act pleading in vain 
for the life of Essex—all these are very 
memorable. There is humanity and 
pathos in Britten’s music, and a 
curious quality of the questing philo- 
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sopher, which, combined with his great 
technical ability, might well enable him 
to write a masterpiece. 

But they do not suffice, they even 
at times stand in the way of his en- 
deavour, to recall the passionate, full- 
blooded vigour of the Elizabethan age. 
Both he and his librettist, William 
Plomer, approach their subject zstheti- 
cally and seem to watch it carefully with 
historical detachment. As a result, 
they have given us much colour and 
pageantry, suitable indeed for a royal 
occasion, but it is disappointing that 
their characters remain intellectual 
studies only. As we come away we 
wonder: Where were those magnificent 
Renaissance creatures, the Elizabethans, 
with their pride and ambitions, their 
reckless intrigues and their fierce con- 
tempt of death? The authors have not 
convinced us that they have really 
grasped the great heart of the Renais- 
sance individualist; the whole man, 
hard and sensitive, artist and warrior in 
one. Their heroes suffer from an 
essential lifelessness. Had Britten and 
Plomer succeeded in doing full justice 
to Gloriana and her world, they would 
indeed have presented the young Eng- 
lish opera with a masterpiece. 

But right at the beginning they miss 
their chance. After the fanfares in the 
orchestral prelude (too reminiscent of 
the opening of a newsreel) we see in the 
first scene Essex and Mountjoy en- 
gaged in a duel. The Queen appears 
with her Court demanding explanation 
and reconciliation. Here the composer 
should immediately have estabiished 
the Queen’s majesty with music of 
splendour and authority. This would 
have laid a firm musical foundation for 
the whole opera. But instead, the 
Queen’s theme is inadequate—pretty, 
but without greatness. In the last 
scene composer and librettist again fail. 
The Queen has signed Essex’s death 
warrant; the lights go out of her life 
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(and on the stage). An epilogue begins, 
and it is here that a broad flow of music 
could have brought the opera to a suit- 
able climax. But nothing of the sort 
happens. The singing stops, speech 
takes its place, and an almost doped 
Queen goes on with the business of 
reigning. She becomes more and more 
remote, and in the end one is almost 
expecting an Ascension to take place 
to the sound of the Queen’s theme. 
This is not genuine Elizabethan intro- 
spection; it is morbid melodrama. 
But, in spite of these faults, the work 
contains a wealth of musical talent and 
invention. I have already mentioned 
many details. And who will easily 
forget the ball at Whitehall, with its 
enchanting dance music and its clever 
mixture of entertainment and high 
politics? How meditative and wise is 
Robert Cecil’s music in the second 
scene, which is perhaps the best of the 
whole work. And how superb is the 
idea to let a blind ballad singer in the 
streets of London inform us and his 
listeners on the stage that Essex is in 
open rebellion. Britten is a past- 
master of instrumentation and through- 
out he supports the stage with the 
originality of his orchestral writing. 
But the vocal parts, except, of course, 
in the choral settings, are less satisfying. 
Could it be that the composer had to 
bear too much in mind the volume and 
character of the voices at his disposal? 
Frequently the magic of orchestral or 
choral sound changes into a thin tissue 
of accompaniment when the singers 
take over in a rather dry musical 
declamation. This kind of semi-speech 
is naturally of great help to those whose 
artistry and intelligence is greater than 
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their vocal powers, but it is a serious 
handicap to a composer. Britten has 
again endeavoured, as in the past, to 
make a virtue of necessity. But can he 
hope to create a new operatic style for 
his music, when the blunt fact is that a 
big theatre needs big voices? 

Miss Joan Cross, for all her dignity, 
subtlety and deep understanding of the 
composer’s intentions, has not a voice 
rich or powerful enough for the part of 
Queen Elizabeth I. And Mr. Peter 
Pears was frankly quite unable to con- 
vince us that Lord Essex was a reckless 
rebel; he remained a /ieder singer who 
captured our hearts with the lute- 
songs. Minor parts were well done, 
especially by Miss Monica Sinclair as 
Lady Essex, Inia Te Wiata as the blind 
ballad singer, Arnold Matters as Robert 
Cecil, and Geraint Evans as Mountjoy. 
John Pritchard, who conducted with 
sympathy and insight, held the en- 
sembles together admirably. The opera 
was magnificently produced. Basil 
Coleman, choreographer John Cranko, 
and the Covent Garden Ballet all 
deserve praise, but to John Piper out- 
standing credit is due. His costumes 
and decor brought gasps of surprise 
from a delighted audience. Particu- 
larly good were the opening scene, the 
setting for the masque at Norwich, and 
the colourful ballroom at Whitehall. 
But was he not perhaps a trifle 
oriental in his rendering of a London 
street ? 

The evening was not an undisputed 
success, but it was, I repeat, a most 
stimulating experience, and both Covent 
Garden and the Arts Council must be 
thanked for their enterprise and for 
their notable service to modern art. 


AUSTRALIAN TEST 
PROGRESS 


By A. E. R. GILLIGAN 


HEN the 1953 Australian 

\ 4 Team under the very capable 

hands of Lindsay Hassett left 
the shores of Australia, I read some- 
where that this was the weakest team 
ever to leave that country. Let me say 
straight away that there never has been 
a weak Australian team, and there 
never will be. 

After the usual receptions in London, 
the tour began with the customary 
match at Worcester, where the home 
team, thanks to Kenyon, Bird and 
Broadbent, declared their innings closed 
at 333 for 7. Australia certainly 
started badly, losing 3 wickets for ,28; 
but Miller, 220 not out, Hole 112, and 
Archer 108, took the Australian total 
to 542 for 7 declared. In the next 
match at Leicester, Neil Harvey made 
202 not out and Leicester were beaten 
in two days. The same fate befell 
Yorkshire and Surrey, both sides being 
soundly thrashed on the second day. 
The Australian team was proving 
beyond words that this was a much 
better team than had been anticipated, 
and it went from strength to strength. 

Sussex, up till the start of the first 
Test Match, were the only side to make 
a match last the whole of the three days, 
and they had to struggle very hard to 
avoid defeat; but this was another 
moral victory for Australia. Unfortu- 
nately for them, several of their 
players had suffered injuries; Hassett 
was laid up with a bad right forearm, 
Johnston had a knee injury, Miller 
had strained the muscles in his knee, 
whilst wicket-keeper Langley had dam- 
aged his fingers. 

Therefore Hassett was faced with 
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many difficulties in selecting his team 
for the first Test Match at Trent 
Bridge. He knew better than anybody 
that the strength of the bowling lay in 
the hands of Lindwall and Miller, and 
it must have been a sorry blow for him 
when it was announced that Miller 
would play, but that it was unlikely he 
would bowl. That in itself was a cruel 
handicap for Australia and it meant that 
the semi-fit Johnston would open the 
attack with Lindwall. 

Lindwall, despite advancing years, 
seems to have benefited greatly from his 
experiences both in Australia and in this 
country, and by playing in Lancashire 
League cricket he has gained a wealth 
of knowledge of English conditions and 
pitches. I regard him as the best fast 
bowler I have seen since the days of 
Gregory, Macdonald and Larwood. 
Lindwall’s greatness can be attributed to 
the fact that he bowls with his head as 
well as with his arms and that he is a 
past master of the art of making the 
ball swing very late both ways. He 
does not bowl fast all the time, but 
uses his brains to try and deceive the 
batsman with variation of pace, and 
keeping his trump card up his sleeve— 
his fast ball, which is very fast 
indeed. 

Lindwall is the one man in the Aus- 
tralian side whom English batsmen will 
find it really difficult to master; and 
one must not forget that Miller, when 
fit again to bowl, will also prove himself 
to be a serious threat to England’s 
chances. 

So to Trent Bridge, where the first 
Test opened on a very grey day, in 
poor light, and weather much more 


reminiscent of November than June. 
Hassett won the toss, and rightly 
elected to bat on a firm and hard pitch. 

After a disastrous opening, Hassett 
and Morris fought back splendidly, and 
when Morris left with a sound defensive 
innings of 67, Miller aided his captain 
to put up another sound stand. 

I was enormously impressed with 
Hassett’s batting: he seemed to have 
oceans of time to play every ball in the 
middle of the bat, and his footwork 
could be compared with a top-class 
ballet dancer. His 115 was one of the 
best innings I have seen him play 
despite the fact that he was handicapped 
by his bandaged right forearm. 

The way he played Bedser was an 
education in itself and when he was 
beaten and bowled by an unplayable 
delivery from Bedser which swung in 
late, pitched on the middle stump 
and hit the off, very few people were 
prepared for one of the most amazing 
collapses in Test Match history. Aus- 
tralia 243 for 4 at lunch-time on the 
second day were all out forty-five 
minutes later for 249. 

The gallant Bedser was the cause of 
this, but it certainly showed up the 
extraordinary weakness of the Austra- 
lian middle and tail-end batsmen, of 
whom so much had been promised. 
Australia can certainly pin their faith 
in Morris, Hassett, Harvey and Miller, 
but little at the moment can be expected 
from the others. We have been shown 
beyond a doubt the vulnerability of the 
Australian batting, and this could well 
contribute to their downfall in the 
coming Tests. I would say that the 
strength of their team lies in their bowl- 
ing and fielding, but if their batting fails 
like it did at Trent Bridge, England’s 
chances of recovering the Ashes are 
greatly enhanced. 

There is little to choose between the 
clever tactics of both captains Hassett 
and Hutton, both richly experienced in 
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the fine arts of bowling changes and 
field placing. 

Lindwall put up some very fine bowl- 
ing in gaining his five English wickets, 
and I was impressed too with the better 
all-round attack of the Australians with 
Johnston, Hill and Davidson, whereas 
England had but Bailey in the first 
innings and Tattersall in the second to 
support Bedser. Australia had three 
men to back up Lindwall, and Hassett 
did not use Benaud, his leg-spin bowler, 
at all in the England first innings. 

England’s reply of 144 was indeed a 
poor one, but there were some remark- 
able catches by the Australians which 
contributed largely to our downfall. 
Morris made a glorious catch in the 
gully to send back Compton without 
scoring, and it was second only to the 
miraculous catch by Evans, the England 
wicket-keeper, which dismissed Benaud 
in the Australian first innings. 

This was the finest wicket-keeping 
catch I have ever seen in thirty-five 
years, and it will be many a long day 
before I shall see a better one. Evans 
tore across to the leg side and literally 
dived full length to hold the ball inches 
from the ground in his left hand with 
both his feet up in the air. 

In Australia’s second innings, with 
Bedser again bowling better than he 
has ever done, the English catching 
reached the pinnacle of greatness, and 
Australia were all out for 123, despite 
a truly fine attacking innings of 60 by 
Morris. This meant that England were 
left with 229 to win and when play 
ceased through bad light on the third 
day, England had lost Kenyon and 
needed 187 to win with nine wickets 
standing. 

I do not remember in the whole of 
my playing career, nor that of watching 
Test cricket, ever to have seen such a 
wonderful match as this one at Not- 
tingham, and it will go down to history 
as the best ever, from many points of 
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view. It was a great disappointment to 
everyone concerned that almost con- 
tinuous rain caused an abandonment 
without a ball being bowled on the 
fourth day, and that the heavy rain con- 
tinued throughout the night and made 
the pitch extremely wet and unfit for 
play until 4.30 p.m. on the fifth. This 
left only two hours, in which time 
England had to score at the rate of 
ninety an hour, or Australia to dismiss 
nine English batsmen. Both these tasks 


were practically impossible on a dead 
pitch, and the result was a draw, if any- 
thing in England’s favour. 

The memory of Bedser’s wonderful 
bowling and some splendid catching by 
both teams as the outstanding feature of 
the match, coupled with Hassett’s bril- 
liant century and two grand innings by 
Morris ;_ whilst no one must forget 
Lindwall’s effort in dismissing five 
English batsmen. 

A. E. R. GILLIGAN. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


ROM The National Review, July, 
1903, “‘ Episodes of the Month.” 


Under the inspiring initiative of Mr. 
Chamberlain, both Parties in the State— 
his Majesty’s Opposition no less than 
his Majesty’s Ministers—find themselves 
somewhat unexpectedly pledged to a 
policy of “‘ Inquiry ” as regards our fiscal 
system. “Inquiry” is the usual pre- 
lude to reconsideration, and reconsidera- 
tion is the parliamentary synonym for 
reform. There would therefore seem to 
be a fair chance of bringing our Early 
Victorian commercial policy up to the 
standard of modern requirements and 
of placing this country in line with other 
Powers. The obsolete muzzle-loading 
guns of the Manchester school are not 
unlikely to be thrown overboard and 
replaced by breech-loading, quick-firing 
weapons which will enable us to hold 
our own in the struggle for existence 
against our armoured competitors. 
Needless to say, this portentous de- 
velopment is the overshadowing event of 
the past month, which may well prove 
to be one of the most pregnant periods 
in our history. Only a few weeks ago 
any Englishman sufficiently audacious 
to challenge the sacrosanctity of the 
Cobdenite creed could be safely con- 
signed by its newspaper votaries to 
Colney Hatch amid general applause. 
No Protectionist lunatic could get a fair 


hearing anywhere—even at so academic 
a body as the British Association, where 
only last September a lecturer was 
treated as though he were a leper for 
enforcing the truism that Ireland has 
suffered under Free Trade. To-day, 
however, almost every man you meet 
has reached the stage of declaring, “‘ Of 
course, I still believe in Free Trade, 
but——”’, while no small percentage 
boldly declare they have long been con- 
vinced Protectionists. Rarely has there 
been such an extraordinary meta- 
morphosis of opinion in so short a time, 
and it almost looks as though Free 
Trade has been a huge imposture, or at 
least a gigantic bubble which collapses 
at the first prick. The mere fact of 
“* Inquiry,” whatever may be the reser- 
vation, reluctance, or even dislike of the 
inquirer, is fatal to the prestige of the 
hitherto accepted creed because it 
necessarily destroys its divine attributes ; 
so whatever may he the immediate issue 
of the “ big fight ’ for which the Colonial 
Secretary has taken off his coat, we are 
at any rate rid of an intolerable intel- 
lectual tyranny. Our fiscal policy has 
been stripped of its vestments, deposed 
from the pretentious pedestal which it 
ought never to have been allowed to 
occupy, and finally brought down into 
the political arena, where it will take its 
proper place amidst other political 
controversies, and be decided according 


to the sense or stupidity of the com- 
munity. 

Those who, like ourselves, have long 
been convinced that a fiscal régime 
which may have suited the needs of this 
island in the peculiar conditions which 
prevailed in the days of Cobden has 
become utterly out of date at the 
present day, and is entirely unsuited to 
the needs of the British Empire, ask for 
nothing better than inquiry. We are 
not quite sure whether, as a matter of 
strict justice, the onus probandi rests upon 
the party of Tariff Reform, seeing that 
their views are, as Mr. Balfour has 
pointed out, shared by the civilised 
world, including all our self-governing 
colonies. It could hardly be contended, 
we imagine, that any onus probandi lies 
upon the enlightened Chinese mandarin 
who advocates the substitution of the 
repeating-rifle for the bow and arrow in 
the Chinese army. Practical politicians 
will not, however, quarrel over trifles, 
and in the present instance the reformers 
may accept the onus probandi. They are 
confident of being able to prove their 
case up to the hilt when once they are 
allowed to state it. Before the question 
is decided—and it will not be decided 
in a day—it will be demonstrated beyond 
a doubt that the British policy of un- 
restricted free imports is not only fatal 
to Imperial development, but utterly 
disastrous to the people of this island, 
because it involves an economic drain 
which no country, however rich, can 
permanently endure. .. . Instead of abus- 
ing the Colonies for landing us in a 
‘* wild cat ’”’ scheme, every genuine Little 
Englander—i.e. every man who has the 
interests of this island at heart—ought 
to feel grateful to the Colonies for 
affording us a decent pretext for escap- 
ing from the vicious system which has 
made us the defenceless dumping- 
ground for the world at large. In the 
coming struggle Conservative-Cob- 
denites will find themselves fighting side 
by side with all the enemies of their 
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country at home and abroad, and we 

cannot help feeling sorry for those who 

may allow themselves to be misled by 
the hard and narrow creed of Sir 

Michael Hicks-Beach into such an 

invidious position. Otherwise we rejoice 

over the exhilarating turn of events, 
which undoubtedly marks the beginning 
of a great policy of Imperial Consolida- 
tion, while from the purely Party point 
of view the development is infinitely 
satisfactory, as the Unionist Party is 
renewing its youth just when it appeared 
to be on its last legs. Two months ago 
we seemed about to break up into dis- 
contented groups, and to disappear 
down various “Caves”. To-day, 
thanks to the magnificent courage of 

Mr. Chamberlain, we find ourselves 

championing a cause in which victory 

would be so glorious that defeat would 
leave no sting. As a natural result the 

Party is rapidly closing its ranks and 

the leadership is reinvigorated, which 

in itself is a subject of unalloyed satisfac- 
tion, as none of his followers have ever 
criticised Mr. Balfour’s management 
except from a disagreeable sense of 
duty. Doubtless there will be a small 
split in the Party, and we devoutly hope 

a reconstruction of the Cabinet, as 

several Ministers have long since earned 

the privileges of their own fireside; but 
speaking generally, the Unionist Party 

in Parliament will settle down as a 

compact unit behind the policy of Tariff 

Reform, which promises to excite the 

utmost enthusiasm in the constituencies. 

The swing of the pendulum is already 

arrested, and the threatened Unionist 

débacle averted. 

These high hopes and optimistic 
assumptions were doomed, alas, to 
disappointment. How tragically Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain mishandled his 
campaign for Tariff Reform is one of 
the subjects which Lord Altrincham 
discusses in a review beginning on the 
opposite page. 


; 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
AN INTELLECTUAL IN POLITICS 


By LORD ALTRINCHAM 


UTOBIOGRAPHY is nowadays 
Aw increasingly popular exer- 
cise, but none that I remember 
in recent years has had anything 
approaching the range, interest and 
value of this political testament of Mr. 
Amery’s.* I call it a political testament 
because a considerable part of it is 
given to a restatement of Mr. Amery’s 
political and economic tenets and more 
particularly to his tireless and most 
cogent advocacy of Imperial Preference, 
the cause always nearest his heart 
since he flung himself into the conflict 
for it as one of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
ablest lieutenants in 1903. 

Mr. Amery is in my opinion the most 
brilliant and original of the many 
brilliant economists produced by this 
century, not excepting the late Lord 
Keynes, and I do not personally regret 
a single one of the many pages of this 
record devoted to the subject of 
economics or to his more immediately 
successful efforts for Army reorganiza- 
tion and reform in the years imme- 
diately following the South African 
War. Long extracts from old articles, 
letters and speeches are, however, not 
easy reading for anyone but a specialist 
in the subject to which they refer, and 
I cannot but be sorry that they tend to 
interrupt the flow of a narrative which 
otherwise never falters and is simply 
packed with character sketches, inci- 
dent, adventure and anecdote covering 
the eighteen years of mounting tension 
which preceded World War I. Political 
testament apart, the book sparkles with 


* England Before the Storm. By the Right 
Hon. L. S. Amery, C.H. Hutchinson. 25s. 
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historical interest, and one marvels at 
the industry which recorded it all in 
days of strenuous travel and still more 
strenuous intellectual work of every 
kind. 

It is hard to choose for quotation 
amidst this wealth of memories, and I 
must pass over much of what the 
experts call “‘ entertainment value ” in 
Mr. Amery’s travels (particularly in 
the Balkans) and also in his early 
experiences as a candidate for Par- 
liament in order to concentrate upon 
his two most important contributions 
to history, since both throw a light 
upon the course of events such as no 
other contemporary record has thrown. 
First, however, since he and I were 
both members of the great companion- 
ship of The Times, 1 must interpolate 
some part of his tribute to that great 
Paper and to the part played by its 
foreign correspondents in making our 
leaders aware of the German threat to 
a peace system, based on the Royal 
Navy, which had reigned unchallenged 
since Trafalgar and Waterloo. Mr. 
Amery describes from personal experi- 
ence the extraordinary influence and 
prestige then accorded to the Paper’s 
representatives in foreign capitals— 
men like de Blowitz in Paris, Lavino in 
Vienna, and Saunders in Berlin. They 
were almost ambassadors in status, 
and at times they served their country 
with more insight and wisdom than 
its own diplomatic corps. Saunders is 
an outstanding example. Lord Grey 
said in his Memoirs that Saunders’s 
countrymen owed him an apology for 
underrating his knowledge and sin- 


cerity in exposing Germany’s anti- 
British plans; but I have not hitherto 
known of a secret memorandum by 
Von Bilow written when in attend- 
ance on the Kaiser at Windsor in 
the autumn of 1899. “Opinion in 
England,” von Biilow there said, “ is 
far less anti-German than opinion in 
Germany is anti-English. Therefore 
those Englishmen like Chirol and 
Saunders are most dangerous for us 
who know from their own observation 
the depth and bitterness of German 
antipathy against England.” What 
more convincing tribute could be paid 
to a man who sacrificed all the amenities 
of life as a foreigner resident in Berlin 
in order to bring the truth about Ger- 
man designs home to his countrymen? 

In this context it is pertinent also to 
quote Mr. Amery’s illuminating ac- 
count of a visit which he paid before 
the turn of the century to Professor 
Mommsen, the famous historian of 
Rome, since it illustrates in high relief 
the political bigotry which had even 
then beclouded many of the finest 
minds in the German universities. In 
presence Mommsen proved equal to 
his immense reputation—“ tall and 
erect for all his eighty-four years, with 
a magnificent head ’’; but of the great 
academic mind there was no mani- 
festation: 


I was deeply disappointed when, after 
a few minutes, brushing aside my 
historical queries, he launched out into 
a long tirade on the subject of 
England’s iniquities. We had let down 
Frederick the Great after using his 
victories to help us seize Canada and 
India. We had filched still more loot 
from the long Napoleonic wars. We 
had sympathized with Denmark and 
with France in their wars with Prussia. 
We occupied vast territories with which 
we were doing nothing, and keeping 
out those who could make far better 
use of them. I had become accustomed 
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to reading that sort of “history” in 
the more violently nationalistic news- 
papers. But coming from one of the 
world’s great scholars if left me pro- 
foundly disquieted. 


It is new to me that Mommsen, of 
all men, was one of the German 
academic lights who turned the German 
universities into factories of aggressive 
chauvinism. 

Another of the great correspondents 
of The Times at that period was 
Bourchier, an almost legendary figure 
in the Balkans. Mr. Amery has a 
delicious story to tell of his deafness 
which was also legendary but in his 
own opinion providential too because, 
he said, “‘ no one ever likes to shout a 
lie.’ The scene of the story is Canea, 
where the Powers were engaged in an 
effort to keep the peace by parting the 
Turkish troops from the Cretan 
guerillas and where Bourchier was 
deep in the confidence of the British 
Consul-General, Sir Alfred Biliotti. 
This magnate was, however, even 
deafer than Bourchier, with conse- 
quences of great value to the whole 
posse of international journalists col- 
lected on the island, for the weather 
was hot and the windows of the room 
in which the two great men met were 
always in consequence wide open. 
“Twice a day,” records Mr. Amery, 
** Bourchier and Biliotti shouted all the 
Government’s most secret information 
at each other, while in the square below 
all the Press, British and foreign, took 
their notes and then rushed off their 
amazingly well-informed despatches, 
well ahead of The Times.’ Even so, I 


must add, Bourchier was worth his 
weight in gold as a guide to the intri- 
cacies of Balkan politics in those very 
difficult times. 

Mr. Amery himself acted for a short 
time as Foreign Editor of The Times 
and was sounded by Northcliffe as to 
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his willingness to succeed Buckle as 
Editor when he acquired control of 
it. By that time, however, Amery was 
vowed to a Parliamentary career and 
declined the invitation; but he pays a 
warm tribute to the Paper’s compan- 
ionship with its loose yet smoothly 
working division of authority: 


It was an illogical set up. But it 
worked because the trio at the top were 
inspired by the same faith in The Times 
as a great national institution, whose 
quality and character must at all costs 
be preserved, and because the whole ‘of 
Printing House Square was a happy 
family. Into the heart of that family I 
found myself admitted from the start 
and I still look back with affectionate 
gratitude to all the kindness I received 
from my new colleagues in the office 
and in their homes. 


I must be content to quote that one 
example of the more intimate side of 
Mr. Amery’s story and come to the two 
great passages of history already men- 
tioned—in which Mr. Amery’s ex- 
perience surpasses in first-hand quality 
any other story known to me of what 
actually occurred. 

The first is his picture of the Boer 
capital at Pretoria immediately before 
and after President Kruger’s declara- 
tion of war upon the British Empire 
in 1899. Landing at Cape Town in the 
middle of September, 1899, as Special 
Correspondent of The Times, Mr. 
Amery first explored the menacing 
situation through the eyes of Lord 
Milner and Cecil Rhodes—the former 
convinced that Kruger meant war, the 
latter equally certain that he would 
never issue such a challenge to the 
British Empire. He then went to 
Bloemfontein, where Abraham Fischer, 
President Steyn’s right-hand man, 
almost persuaded him by his guileless 
demeanour that such an issue (though 
already in fact determined) was incon- 
ceivable. Almost, but not quite. 
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Meditating afterwards upon a lonely 
kopje, he suddenly remembered of 
what the white-bearded Boer figure 
reminded him. It was of pictures 
familiar to him in boyhood of Mark 
Twain’s wonderful crook, the Dauphin, 
from an illustrated edition of Huckle- 
berry Finn! On thence to Pretoria 
where every one, including Secretary of 
State Reitz, was equally disarming until 
Reitz took him to see the grim old 
President. The picture of what fol- 
lowed is so revealing and so real that 
I must quote it in full: 


“Oom Paul” was sitting on a raised 
dais, resembling a schoolmaster’s desk, 
in a square room very much like an 
ordinary schoolroom. Nothing, even 
in the caricurists’ boldest sallies, had 
prepared me for anything quite so 
massive or quite so ugly. But I felt 
I was in the presence of a real man, and 
of an inflinching purpose. I broke the 
ice by trying my board-ship Afrikaans 
on him, and we discoursed pleasantly 
enough of my old chief and his old 
friend, Leonard Courtney, from whom 
I had brought a letter of introduction, 
and of other champions of the Boer 
cause in 1881. Then, turning to more 
immediate issues, I asked if there was 
still any hope of a peaceful settlement. 
“Nee,” he fairly roared at me. Then, 
seeing the startled look on Reitz’s face, 
he added: “‘ Unless Camberlen changes 
his tune.” I got little more from him 
except that he was not going to be 
badgered into giving away his country 
to outsiders, and had already gone too 
far in the way of concessions. While 
we were talking a lean, fair-haired 
young man with angry blue eyes came 
in. Pulling Reitz to one side, he asked 
who I was, adding in audible and easily 
intelligible Afrikaans that the President 
was wasting his time giving an interview 
to The Times. This was my first meeting 
with one whom I was afterwards to 
know intimately and to admire as a 
great South African and a great Empire 
statesman, Jan Smuts. 
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There follows an inside account into 
which every future historian of South 
Africa worthy of his calling must delve 
if he is to recreate the strange conflict 
of opinion and emotion in the Trans- 
vaal at that critical hour. Reitz drafts 
an ultimatum in uncompromising terms. 
{t is endorsed in secret session by the 
President and the Volksraad, then held 
up for a month—for reasons, here 
recorded, which were not fully revealed 
till after the war. But Kruger’s intran- 
sigence is evidently feared and resented 
by many leading Boers who see more 
clearly than their ignorant isolated 
brethren. ‘“‘ How come I,” says, for 
instance, Philip Cloete, “ who play 
cricket, shave and have a cold bath 
every morning, to find myself fighting 
England alongside of all the unwashed 
Takhaars (i.e. bearded, shaggy-haired, 
backveld Boers)? ’’ Even so, Kruger’s 
iron will prevails, war is declared, and 
Amery is allowed to join Joubert’s 
commando as War Correspondent of 
The Times. He buys a Basuto pony 
and rides to Joubert’s camp, where he is 
welcomed by that fine character with 
outstanding courtesy. But the advance 
into Natal has hardly started when 
Joubert tells him that he cannot guaran- 
tee his safety because the above-men- 
tioned Takhaars regard him as a spy. 
He is accordingly forced back to 
Pretoria on his Basuto pony, and there 
succeeds providentially in climbing on 
to the last train to Cape Town, and flings 
himself into organizing the war corre- 
spondence of The Times upon the British 
side—an achievement which leads in 
due course to the editorship and 
principal authorship of The Times 
History of the South African War. 

The pages in which all this is told 
are something entirely different from 
those which fill the normal run of 
autobiographies. They have no trace 


of self-consciousness and are written 
with a raciness and verve which make 


them not only a valuable contributio: 
to the inner history of events but also 
an example of absolutely first-class 
journalism. The Times certainly lost a 
great deal when Mr. Amery became 
absorbed in his monumental history of 
the war and then abandoned journalisin 
altogether for politics. 

The other passage of authentic inner 
history which stands out above the 
always engrossing narrative and some- 
times too voluminous dissertation is 
Mr. Amery’s account of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s sudden plunge into his last great 
aristeia—the campaign for Imperial 
Preference and Tariff Reform. I was 
then myself just entering the service of 
The Times and thought myself politi- 
cally “‘ well-informed ’’; but I had no 
idea how unorganized at the outset the 
whole movement was nor how depen- 
dent upon the devoted activities of a 
handful of men, Mr. Amery himself 
being unquestionably the main source 
of hard economic thought and argu- 
ment on whom Mr. Chamberlain relied. 
The story as here told makes one weep 
for the might-have-beens. When Mr. 
Chamberlain launched his thunder- 
bolt, almost as it would seem unwitting 
of its world-wide reactions, in his 
Birmingham speech of May 15, 1903, 
he was a tired and angry man, worn by 
a long tenure of critical office at a most 
exacting time, still further spent by a 
strenuous tour of the African Colonies, 
and bitterly outraged by the narrow 
bigotry and (as he felt) treachery with 
which the small corn-duties had been 
wiped out in the Budget of that year. 
But the power of his position was 
immense and might assuredly have 
placed him at the head of a body of 
irresistible political strength had he 
only waited to gather behind him the 
forces looking for a fresh wind in the 
political doldrums which followed the 
death of Queen Victoria and the end 
of the South African War. The Con- 
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servative and Liberal Unionist coali- 
tion still then held an unchallenged 
ascendancy in Parliament and the 
country. Rosebery, Asquith, Grey and 
Haldane, the Liberal Imperialists, had 
supported it in complete detachment 
from their Party for the last four years. 
The rest of the Liberal Party were in 
low water, without immediate purpose 
or any effective rallying-cry. But the 
popular demand for measures of social 
reform which Chamberlain himself had 
led was quietly gathering strength and 
was being fostered, not only by the 
political unrest which always seems to 
manifest itself in England after a war, 
but also by the activities of Beatrice 
and Sidney Webb and the first stirrings 
of the Labour movement which has 
grown so mightily since that time. 
Alas for the might-have-beens! 
Chamberlain was still regarded through- 
out the country as the foremost cham- 
pion of social reform. What might he 
not have achieved had he held his own 
Liberal Unionist colleagues together, 
linked the cause of Imperial Preference 
with that of social insurance in which 
he had already taken the lead,- and 
gathered to his standard not only the 
Liberal Imperialists (who were at that 
time little other than Liberal Unionists 
under another name) but also such 
Radicals as Lloyd George, then a 
rising back-bencher, whose views upon 
free imports were flexible and whose 
central interest was in measures of 
greater security for the working-man. 
None of these things was impossible 
as the political balance stood at 
dead-centre in 1903. The Duke of 
Devonshire could surely have been 
held to the Cabinet undertaking of the 
previous year had Chamberlain been 
less precipitate, since he admitted 
penitently that he must have been 
“inattentive” (or, as his candid 
friends insisted, asleep) when the Cabi- 
net discussed the affair. The Liberal 
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Imperialists at that time saw no hope 
whatever of reconciliation with their 
own Party on terms which they could 
accept; and as for the Radical Lloyd 
George, I can confirm from personal 
knowledge what Mr. Amery indicates— 
that he had a deep reverence for 
Chamberlain and would certainly have 
joined him if the crusade for Imperial 
Preference had that been combined with 
a new initiative in social reform. The 
Webbs also had then little to hope from 
a Liberal Party led by such Whigs as 
Campbell;Bannerman and Harcourt, 
and they, like Lloyd George, assuredly 
would not have worried about a corn- 
duty with preference to the Empire if 
Chamberlain had offered them some 
more of the intrepid leadership in 
domestic betterment already associated 
with his name. 

Alas, I repeat, for the might-have- 
beens! Tired, angry, and too confident 
in the strength of his own right arm, 
Chamberlain launched his campaign in 
solitary splendour without consultation 
or preparation or organization of any 
kind. It was magnificent, but against 
the citadel of Free Trade in this slow- 
moving country it was not war. Too 
late he realized that he had split his own 
Party beyond hope of early repair and 
given a heaven-sent rallying-cry to the 
Liberals. As a young journalist who 
had been a Liberal Imperialist from 
Oxford days and who, after the 1906 
general election, became assistant editor 
of the Outlook in sheer devotion to his 
cause, I saw him more than once in his 
little private room in the House 
of Commons, and I never left that 
noble presence, constant in its loyalty 
to disloyal colleagues and unskaken in 
faith as to the ultimate victory of its 
cause, without a sense of tragedy which 
darkened the sky. Terrible it was that 
Chamberlain should have been pil- 
loried as an advocate of dearer food 
and even as an enemy of his old 


friend the British working-man— 
Chamberlain of all the then political 
leaders indifferent to the welfare of the 
working-man! But even worse was 
the muddle which arose when the great 
imperial cause of Preference became 
involved in a domestic constitutional 
conflict over the House of Lords. 
Mr. Amery does not seem fully 
conscious of the terrible default in 
Chamberlain’s hitherto infallible poli- 
tical sense which caused the immediate 
failure of his imperial campaign. He 
is—if I may say so, as an old friend, with 
true affection and deep respect—an 
academic rather than a politician, and 
in this book he reproduces many 
columns of unanswerable argument as 
evidence that Chamberlain was right. 
Of course Chamberlain was right; 
there will soon be no Britain and no 
Commonwealth unless in this new era, 
fifty years after his great Birmingham 
speech, our political leaders rally more 
decisively to his ideas. But political 
power is not won by appeals to reason 
alone. There must be something more. 
Mr. Churchill, whom these pages often 
recall quite frankly in an unfavourable 
light, has in splendid measure that 
something more which sways emotion 
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no less than reason and is the key to 
political power. This volume has 
made me feel unhappily that my old 
friend, the author, would have in- 
fluenced the conflict for new economic 
thought more decisively if he had not 
himself been unduly restricted by 
loyalty to political colleagues and if his 
antagonists in the economic field had 
not been able to waive him aside with 
false superiority as a political partizan. 
Who can tell? All I can say, in con- 
clusion, is that since his first plunge 
into really controversial politics with 
the delightful episode which won him 
a presentation watch, Mr. Amery has 
fought tirelessly with his whole mind 
and soul for the things in which he 
believed. Every true Conservative 
should read the story of his life as 
here set down for the invaluable light 
which it casts upon a period when the 
Party was shattered and then remade, 
and also for the deeply instructed faith 
in the Commonwealth with which 
every serious page of it is inspired. I 
hope that the two remaining volumes 
which Mr. Amery promises are well 
upon their way. 


ALTRINCHAM. 


MEN OF TASTE* 


By ERIC GILLETT 


T must be thirty years since Mr. 

Walter de la Mare, on holiday at 

Aldeburgh, told me of a visit he had 
just paid to Thomas Hardy in his 
Dorchester home. The aged writer 
had met his guest at the station on a 
cold night, walked briskly back with 
him to Max Gate, and accompanied 
him for several days on a reminiscen- 
tial round to places that were very dear 
to him. Visiting a graveyard one 


morning Hardy had passed from tomb- 
stone to tombstone, recalling cheerfully 
the occupants of the graves. I re- 
member thinking at the time that this 
could not have been a very lively way 
of passing a few hours, but I had no 
doubt that Mr. de la Mare had been 
very much impressed. He was struck 
by the courage and independence of 
Hardy’s outlook and by his ability to 
conjure up an unending source of 
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material for poems and stories from 
experience which was certainly recol- 
lected in tranquillity. Courage, indivi- 
duality, a true sense of beauty, and an 
exquisite talent for writing poetry and 
prose are the component parts of 
Mr. de la Mare’s outstanding literary 
equipment. He has lavished these 
qualities so freely in all he has written 
for so many years that he qualified 
long ago for inclusion among the 
elected few. His recent admission to 
the Order of Merit is merely an official 
recognition of a genius so rich and 
kindly that it had established him in 
the hearts of lovers of good literature 
long ago. The publication of Private 
View is timely because it calls attention 
to his excellence as an appreciative and 
constructive critic. Much of his best 
work in this kind has appeared anony- 
mously, in the columns of the Times 
Literary Supplement. Lord David 
Cecil’s Introduction is a model of 
what such things ought to be and 
seldom are. He gets to the heart of 
the matter at once-when he remarks 
that Mr. de la Mare does not regard 
life and art as separate. ‘‘ To him the 
world of imagination is just as ‘ real’ 
as the world he sees round him in the 
street.” 

This is the secret of Mr. de la Mare’s 
success in the essays and critical pieces 
printed here. Like Quiller Couch and 
Raleigh he regards literature as an 
essential part of life and his outlook 
is so rare and individual that it 
enables him to reveal new vistas in 
the books he is interpreting to his 
readers. Looking at the Contents 
page my eye was struck by the extra- 
ordinary variety displayed. Peter 
Rabbit, Defoe, Thackeray, John D. 
Rockefeller, Donne, and Samuel 
Butler’s Note Books are among the 
titles, and my curiosity was intense 
about the last named. What would 
the author of the Memoirs of a Midget 
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find to say about the author of Ere- 
whon? ‘His,’ I read, “was an 
inveterately questioning mind—the 
mind that is not so much seeking for 
answers as for fresh questions.” It 
might have been said of Mr. de la 
Mare, and I recalled an occasion when, 
longing to ask him about his own 
poetry, I found myself bombarded 
with a charmingly modest series o 
questions on subjects ranging from 
turbines to tennis, and the poet was 
surprised when I could not answer 
them. Continuing the essay I found: 


Butler pursued truth, though its 
pursuit is chimerical. But though 
there is no permanent, absolutely un- 
changeable truth, there are countless 
vivifying and astonishing points of view. 
Truth, he thought, should be “ played 
pretty low down.” “ Pit-truth is more 
true to the stalls than stall-truth to the 
pit,” while a little bit of absolute truth 
might ‘dissipate the universe.” So 
Butler sat in the pit (occasionally in 
the gallery) and enjoyed both his com- 
pany and the privilege of expressing 
his real opinion about the great play, 
the rest of the audience, and the actors 
—tragic or farcical—who were doing 
their best. 


No one except the late Sir Desmond 
McCarthy has written so wisely and 
wittily about Samuel Butler. There 
is not one essay in this book that has 
not something important to add to 
one’s knowledge of the subjects. Lord 
David is right when he says that Mr. 
de la Mare’s criticism is “as un- 
ashamedly personal as that of Charles 
Lamb,” and I hope that we may expect 
more collections of literary essays 
written by the same hand. 

It was to be expected that Graham 
Robertson, the delightful author of 
Time Was and Pinkie and the Fairies, 
would have known and appreciated 
Mr. de la Mare. Robertson was a 
petit maitre with a genius for friend- 


ship. His autobiography is the most 
charming published this century, and 
now his trustee, Mr. Kerrison Preston, 
has edited Letters from Graham 
Robertson. Here are 527 pages of 
correspondence directed to Mr. 
Preston between 1908 and 1948, and 
Robertson’s circle of friends was so 
wide and so interesting—among them, 
Ellen Terry, Whistler, Wilde, Burne- 
Jones, Bernhardt, Henry James, Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, “‘ Max,’’ Alexander 
Woolcott, the Lunts, Helen Keller, 
and Noel Coward—that Mr. Preston 
must cast his net wider for a further 
selection. Robertson was a fastidious 
artist and critic of art and the theatre 
and music. He detested anything 
slipshod or vulgar or formless. He 
could appreciate The Rose Without a 
Thorn, Nijinsky, the paintings of Gra- 
ham Sutherland, William Blake and 
Whistler, and he loved children and 
Old English bobtail sheepdogs. He 
could coin the apt phrase, as when he 
described Gordon Daviot’s play, 
Richard of Bordeaux, as “that non- 
alcoholic Bordeaux,” or a short story, 
which he liked, as having “‘ the true de 
la Night Mare-ish touch.” He loved 
his Surrey home. The letters are 
peppered with allusions to it. In 
February 1924 he wrote: ‘‘ The woods 
and fields are all marking time and re- 
fusing to pretend that spring is here. 
I have often seen more flowers at the 
end of January. But the Lent-lilies 
in the orchard are a sheet of pale gold. 
They don’t mind the wind or the cold, 
and the early violets give little sur- 
prise wafts of sweetness in sheltered 
corners.” The stage and the country- 
side dominate the book, and Robert- 
son is at his most amusing when he is 
writing about actors and actresses. 
Lady Alexander, Mary Moore, and 
Dame Madge Kendal come _ unex- 
pectedly to tea. “I felt that I was 
regarding them with the eye of a 
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member of the Society for Preserving 
Ancient Buildings—Florence restored 
and redecorated throughout in the 
modern style, Mary Moore, crumbling 
and ruinous, and Mrs. Kendal still in 
remarkable preservation. And I— 
well the less said about me the better.” 
But the more we may have of Robert- 
son’s letters, the better. 

Sir Charles Tennyson, whose bio- 
graphy of his grandfather is admirable, 
has written Life’s All a Fragment, 
giving portraits of five men, two of 
them his sons, the other three, men who 
have left an indelible impression on his 
memory. The twentieth century, in 
common with the seventeenth, has a 
relish for the “ portrait,” a most 
interesting and difficult literary form. 
It demands of the writer some of the 
qualities of the short story writer and a 
highly developed flair for selection. 
The three pieces on C. D. Fisher, Roy 
Truscott, and Penrose and Julian 
Tennyson are vivid and_ readable 
enough. I was held by the portrait of 
J. C. Snaith, a remarkably gifted 
novelist, who is not widely read now 
and deserves more attention than he 
receives. He wrote thirty-five novels, 
but only four or five of them have the 
qualities of permanence in them, and 
the reason for this is a tragic one. 
After completing his three most not- 
able novels, Broke of Covenden, Henry 
Northcote, and William Jordan Junior, 
the strain of composition proved too 
much for him and for a short time he 
was certified insane. He was soon 
released from the asylum, but he never 
dared to use his full powers again, 
except once, in the early chapters of 
The Sailor. Then he was forced to 


return to “ potboiling’’ and his last 
twenty-five ‘novels were written with- 
out great effort. 

Snaith was the son of a Nottingham 
merchant who put him to work as a 
railway clerk when he was only thir- 
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teen, but the boy had the urge to 
write and he was only sixteen when he 
began his first published novel after an 
accident which prevented him playing 
cricket or football. At both of these 
games he was an almost first-class 
player and he represented his county 
at cricket with success. I did not meet 
him until he was forty-two. I had been 
thrilled by his three stories, which had 
much that was Meredithian and, some- 
times, mystical in them. Sir Charles 
was right in describing him as a hungry 
and rather diffident eagle, but he was 
an athlete too. Mr. Clifford Bax has 
recorded how Snaith “ blocked a fast 
yorker to the boundary ” in the course 
of a hard-hit century at Aldermaston. 
Keeping up my precarious wicket at the 
other end, and watching an endless 
series of cover shots and vast, lofty 
drives to the ring, I found it hard to 
realise that the batsman had written 
William Jordan Junior, one of the 
strangest and most powerful novels in 
the language. It did not seem to me 
to be altogether fair that one man 
should possess such diverse talents. 

Sir Charles Tennyson may be con- 
gratulated on having resurrected this 
strange, vivid and gifted character. 
Life’s All a Fragment is an unusual and 
a very moving book. 

The Regency period continues to 
attract a considerable amount of atten- 
tion and Miss Dorothy Margaret 
Stuart, a careful and sensible bio- 
grapher, has made a very good use of 
available material in her Portrait of the 
Prince Regent. Miss Stuart believes 
that much less than justice has been done 
to this colourful prince, and it is her pur- 
pose to scrape off some of the “‘ black- 
wash” which has accumulated on his 
portrait in the course of the years. 
Thackeray was responsible for much 
of the damage in his caricature for a 
lecture, written with regard to Repub- 
lican sentiment in America. 
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Miss Stuart’s book is only a partial 
portrait, but it seems to be 
as accurate as is possible, and it is 
certainly fair. The Prince was the foster 
founder of the Royal Society of 
Literature. He was the friend of 
Scott, the admirer of Jane Austen. 
His interest in pictures was sufficiently 
strong to make him offer a hanging 
chandelier to improve the lighting of 
the Royal Academy. Artists found 
him a discriminating patron. He had a 
strong admiration for the music of 
Handel and, it is said, caused some 
embarrassment by singing loudly to 
the accompaniment of the organ in the 
music room of the Royal Pavilion, 
Brighton. He was a great lover of 
children, and if he failed in his rela- 
tions with his very peculiar wife, many 
other men would have done the same. 
‘** A man of his fastidious tastes,’’ Miss 
Stuart notes, “‘ must have groaned and 
shuddered at the accounts of this gross- 
looking, vulgar woman trailing like a 
circus-queen through the streets of 
Genoa in a_ shell-shaped chariot 
driven by a boy in pink tights, or riding 
astride in Hessian boots with a sabre 
on her hip.” 

Portrait of the Prince Regent is an 
entertaining study. It might well have 
been a longer and a fuller book. The 
author has obviously gone to con- 
siderable trouble in writing it and there 
is much more material which could and 
should have been added about the life 
and character of an _ extraordinary 
man, a most attractive subject for a 
full-length biography. It is fair to 
add that Miss Stuart has not attempted 
this formidable task here. 

It would be difficult to find a more 
vivid contrast to this book than the 
autobiography of a twentieth-century 
bishop, Well Remembered. Bishop 
Blagden died recently, after his retire- 
ment from the see of Peterborough. 
The son of an Oxfordshire parson, he 
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went to Bradfield and Corpus, Oxford, 
became a Censor at Christ Church, 
then vicar of Rugby, and finally Bishop 
of Peterborough. He makes no pre- 
tensions to fine writing, only setting 
down his experiences in the modest 
hope that they may be of use to others. 
As a Diocesan, Blagden had high ideals 
and fine aspirations, which were 
largely realized before he left Peter- 
borough. Too many Cathedral hier- 
archies are composed of independent 
units. It was Blagden’s belief that the 
traditional organization of the Cathe- 
dral body could only be justified when 
those who were called to exercise their 
office within or around their Mother 
Church were a brotherhood, whose 
strength lay in their unity. His quietly 
written, unpretentious recollections 
will be of interest to many who knew 
him, and the chapters on his life at 
Rugby can be read with profit by 
parish priests. 

Dr. John Pick’s Life of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, with its careful inte- 
gration of his work as priest and poet 
was well received. His new Hopkins 
Reader contains some poems, some 
letters, and a selection from the Note- 
books and Papers. Dr. Pick’s intro- 
duction contains a maximum of infor- 
mation in a minimum of space and 
contrives to include some good anec- 
dotes about the poet, revolutionary 
and traditionalist, “who recaptured 
and then continued with new vitality 
the main tradition of Western Christen- 
dom.” His closest friend was Robert 
Bridges, his greatest grief, the religious 
barrier that came between them, but he 
was able to joke with the future 
Laureate. He obviously enjoyed re- 
plying to Bridges’s announcement of 
his engagement with a letter opening 
“IT too am _ engaged’’—then con- 
tinuing on the next sheet, “ on examina- 
tion papers.” There could not be a 
better guide to this not very easy poet 


than A Hopkins Reader. It is a mosi 
necessary piece of work, very well done. 

Hopkins was a great admirer of the 
Dorset dialect poet, William Barnes, 
because he felt that the proof of the 
excellence of his poems lay in the fact 
that they could be translated and remain 
nearly as good; “I say nearly, because 
if the dialect plays any lawful part in 
the effect they ought to lose something 
in losing that.” 

Mr. Giles Dugdale’s William Barnes 
of Dorset is a timely book. The last 
biography was written by his daughter 
in 1887. Barnes was born in the parish 
of Sturminster Newton in 1801. He 
left school at thirteen and was first a 
solicitor’s clerk and then a successful 
schoolmaster. He was also a skilful 
engraver and woodcut artist, a com- 
poser who played four instruments, 
and a writer of books on mathematics, 
archeology, and economics. It was 
as a linguist that he excelled. At one 
time he was credited with a knowledge 
of sixty languages, including Manchu, 
Egyptian, Chinese and several Poly- 
nesian tongues. In middle life he was 
ordained and became vicar of Winter- 
bourne Came, near Dorchester. He 
also became the best of the English 
dialect poets, and in some respects the 
inspirer of Thomas Hardy, who adapted 
to his own use some of Barnes’s 
metrical experiments. Mr. Dugdale’s 
book is an act of piety rather than a 
work of inspiration. As far as possible 
he has allowed the man to speak for 
himself and this alone makes his book 
valuable and important. 

In Two Studies in Virtue, Mr. Chris- 
topher Sykes follows the same sequence 
as that adopted in his delightful 
Four Studies in Loyalty, though the 
new book is not likely to make as 
wide an appeal. It is divided into two 
parts. The first, “‘The Damascus Road,” 
is a study of the religious movements 
of the nineteenth century, with par- 
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reference to the eccentric 


ticular 
Richard Sibthorp who preceded New- 


man along the path to Rome. The 
second, “The Prosperity of His 
Servant,” is a study of the origins of 
the Balfour Declaration of 1917. Mr. 
Sykes surveys these subjects with 
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scholarship and wit. His style is 
neat and well poised. He has a 
delight in oddities not unlike that 
displayed in some of the writings of 
Sir Harold Nicolson. 
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ENSLAVER OF YOUTH 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT: A REDISCOVERY. 


By Oliver Warner. Constable. 20s. 
210 pp. Illust. 
HE nation owes more than is 


commonly realized to writers like 
Marryat and the school of naval novelists 
which he founded. Somebody has to put 
ideas into the heads of small boys which 
will encourage them to live dangerously, 
preferably by going to sea. This is just 
what writers from Marryat to Forester 
have been doing for a hundred years. Is 
it, asks Mr. Warner, only a coincidence 
that one of the former’s characters is 
named Hornblow? We have it on the 
evidence of Conrad that it was Marryat, 
“the enslaver of youth” as he calls him, 
who first drew him to the sea. From his 
own experience as a midshipman under 
the famous frigate captain, Lord Cochrane, 
Marryat was able to impose on future 
generations his own picture of the classic 
period of warfare under sail. Mr. Fores- 
ter, with extraordinary skill, has recon- 
structed the period in such a way as to 
guarantee the authenticity of Marryat’s 
picture. 

Is it a true picture? From the officer’s 
point of view, yes, because life in a cruising 
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frigate was just as colourful as that of 
Peter Simple or Midshipman Easy. But 
if their creator had been soured by the 
routine of a line-of-battle ship he would 
not have written with such humour and 
zest. Indeed, two interesting lower-deck 
protests were evoked by his romantic 
treatment—Pemberton’s Pel Verjuice and 
“Jack Nastyface’s” Nautical Economy. 
They are forgotten books; thanks to 
** rediscoverers ”’ like Mr. Warner, the best 
of Marryat remains. 

The author himself would be the first to 
deny that this is “the first full-length 
study” of Marryat, as is stated on the 
blurb. What he has done is to fill out the 
picture of Marryat as a man of letters after 
his retirement from the sea. He has used 
unpublished correspondence written when 
Marryat was issuing his novels by instal- 
ments in the magazines which he edited (a 
precedent which had a devastating effect 
on the form of Victorian fiction), and has 
skilfully identified allusions to the man in 
the literature of the time. None the less, 
as he confesses, the man remains some- 
thing of a mystery. Although he was the 
friend of men: like Dickens, Ainsworth 
and D’Orsay, although he was a sociable 
and genial fellow, nobody paused to 
describe him at any length and the few 
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stories which have been uncovered do not 
redound to his credit. 

Marryat took up writing because there 
was no future for him in the depleted Navy 
of the early Victorian period. He frankly 
wrote for money, and he wrote too much 
and too fast. Mr. Warner’s treatment of 
his work is “descriptive rather than 
analytical ”’—wisely so, because a mere 
teller of tales cannot be subjected to the 
battery of literary criticism. When the 
nautical vein had been worked out, 
Marryat turned with equal success to 
writing books for children. Mr. Warner’s 
delightful evocation of this last period in 
retirement at Langham is perhaps the 
best chapter in the book. It was the same 
eccentric, dream-like existence which in- 
spired Virginia Woolf (of all people) to 
write the exquisite arabesque which gave 
the title to her last book—The Captain’s 
Death Bed. 

It is a paradox that the man who made 
his name as a naval novelist. should be 
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chiefly remembered to-day by one of the 
few books which he wrote without refer- 
ence to the sea—The Children of the New 
Forest. It is high time that the publishers 
of children’s books gave us a new edition 
of The Settlers in Canada and the inimitable 
Mr. Midshipman Easy. And what a film 
Peter Simple would make! 


CHRISTOPHER LLOYD. 


Novels 

THE House OF Moreys. Phyllis Bentley. 
Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

Guy RENTON. Alec Waugh. Cassell. 
12s. 6d. 

SUNDRY CREDITORS. Nigel Balchin. 
Collins. 10s. 6d. 

THE YOUNG Rector. J. H. B. Peel. 


Arthur Barker. 12s. 6d. 

AFTER THE FUNERAL. Agatha Christie. 
Collins. 10s. 6d. 

CaLypso. Humphrey Slater. Longmans. 
12s. 6d. 

MR. TWINING AND THE GOD PAN. Timothy 
Angus Jones. Barrie. 12s. 6d. 
First CaTtcH Your Goose. Derek 

Barton. Joseph. 10s. 6d. 


HYLLIS BENTLEY is a writer who 
holds that anovel should tell astory and 
have a beginning and end as well as 
characters and incidents. The House of 
Moreys evokes the epithet Brontesque. 
In it orphan Eleanor narrates how in 
1809 she brushed away the hobgoblins that 
had so long haunted Wool Royd (princi- 
pally because of Moreys’ penchant for 
second marriages, legitimate or no). It 
is admirably written in character, and 
packed with spirited action and dark 
mysteries made plausible by its date and 
its Yorkshire setting. Its construction is 
open to criticism—that is, the long “ flash- 
back’ in which hero tells heroine his 
life-story up to the hour of their meeting. 
Nevertheless, the narrative skill will leave 
many readers unaware of this clumsiness. 
Alec Waugh too is a story-teller and 
one, I fancy, whose books women particu- 
larly enjoy. His Guy Renton, ex-Rugger 
International, solid business-man, is asked 
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by a young friend whether he advises a 
‘“* companionate marriage.” This question 
lightly frames a retrospect of his own life, 
1925-45, in the London flatin which brother 
and sisters laid before him, the eldest son, 
their troubles, but which originally he 
acquired as a meeting place with Renée, 
the married lady who has been the love 
of his bachelor life. She is a character 
whom, for all her charm, it is hard to 
accept. But how smoothly Alec Waugh 
transports us to that comfortable world 
that brother Evelyn enjoys so differently. 
How vividly he recovers the past. And 
if he makes little attempt to plumb his 
characters’ depths, at least he gives us the 
means and the interest to do that for 
ourselves. 

Nigel Balchin’s theme is the translation 
of a paternalistic firm into a unit in 
an engineering group, and the effect of 
this upon Walter Lang, the power-loving 
Chairman. Many threads compose the 
narrative: the charge of assault brought 
by a romantic girl against Lawrence, the 
most cynical—or is it honest-eyed ?—of 
the Board; the introduction to the Board 
of an outside expert whose ideas are not 
the Chairman’s; the love affair between 
the Chairman’s daughter and an insuffer- 
able youth on the Works Council. Though 
Sundry Creditors is plausible as an 
‘industrial’ story and, as always with 
this author, grips the reader’s interest, it 
has its weaknesses. Could Lawrence’s 
affair possibly be treated as it is here? 
Is not Rosamund’s love-affair misrepre- 
sented to discredit her father? But the 
main fault is the book’s tendency to tie 
ingenious knots only, disappointingly, to 
cut them. 

I find The Young Rector a misnomer. 
It seems so soon after Mallory takes up 
his country living that he is defeated by 
the physical charms and unimpressive 
agnosticism of a female economist, and 
resigns. He becomes an (indifferent) 
artist, is scornfully forsaken by the 
economist, falls in love with an actress 
who marries another man represented as 
less worthy of her than is Mallory. 
Through these and other afflictions he 
wins salvation, with the help [sic] of the 
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moralizings of an elderly Canon. I confess 
I learnt more of the book’s purpose from 
the publisher’s description than from my 
reading. Left to my own devices I should 
not have guessed it a “* profound allegory,” 
and I am still doubtful whether I under- 
stand the manner of Mallory’s salvation. 

How pleasant to return to something 
so straightforward as an Agatha Christie! 
In Afier the Funeral the family lawyer 
calls in Poirot because one of Richard 
Abernethie’s heirs casually remarked that 
of course he had been murdered, and 
because the maker of that remark ... 
But let me not spoil your pleasure in 
watching Poirot pick up the clues, material 
and other, of which the importance 
escapes you till the final explanation. It 
is a genteel affair compared with to-day’s 
real-life murders, and almost all the 
characters, you will find, resemble folk 
whom you know. And, as with your 
acquaintance, you can get along very well 
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without psycho-analysis, provided you 
like novels with plots. But otherwise you 
would not read detective-stories, would 
you? 

And now three novels mainly concerned 
to present pretty ladies with no clothes on 
and to pop them into bed with men whom 
they may or may not be destined to marry. 
Calypso jilts her fiancé and runs off with 
an older man who wants to marry her 
and in the end does so (off stage). Mean- 
while a mix-up over a burglary in France 
leaves her momentarily stranded, a situa- 
tion of which a third man takes swift 
advantage. Abruptly the story now 
jumps ahead, presenting Calypso as a 
well-off widow living in Florence and 
falling in love with a perhaps-poet who is 
not above murder. She comes to a messy 
end as unimportant as her life. Mr. 
Twining and the God Pan is less disjointed 
in composition, more solemn in purpose, 
attaching less importance to nudity than 
its blurb suggests. A middle-aged pre- 
paratory schoolmaster rashly holidays in 
France. He escapes from a financial mess 
into a job as tutor to Cecile, noxious 
niece of wealthy, scholarly, big-business- 
man Bessel. Accident puts Twining in 
charge of a Norman Douglasish household 
and finally involves him in events that 
send him back to school with (I under- 
stand) a new contentment. The book’s 
true hero, I feel, is the school’s head- 
master. Lastly, First Catch Your Goose, 
of the E. Waugh rather than the Douglas 
school, and claiming no serious purpose 
or moral. Melissa believes herself in 
love with Plowden. There seems no 
obstacle to their marriage. So they 
become bedfellows, and Randall Borro- 
daile makes trouble. Thanks to him, both 
Melissa’s parents and the lady who wants 
Plowden to espouse her daughter, 
Dymphna, get awkward. Still unmarried, 
Melissa and Plowden fly to France, with 
others on their track, and the books ends 
with the quartette re-paired. There seems 
no particular attempt at satire, and I 
found this strip-novel sly rather than 
witty, likelier to provoke a snigger than a 
laugh. 

MILWARD KENNEDY. 
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Middlesex (Collins, 42s.), by Michael 
Robbins, is the first volume of A New 
Survey of England, edited by Jack Sim- 
mons. The purpose of this series is 
twofold. It is intended to describe the 
local history of England, relating it to the 
history of England as a whole; it sets out 
to give some account of the country as it 
is to-day, linking past and present together. 
The illustrations and maps, all excel- 
lently reproduced, are designed to be 
regarded as an integral part of the text. 
Mr. Robbins is a wonderfully well 
informed enthusiast, who passes easily 
from the general to the particular. An 
admirable beginning to what ought to be 
a valuable enterprise. 


* * * 

In the interesting and beautifully pro- 
duced Painters of the Victorian Scene 
(Batsford, 42s.) Mr. Graham Reynolds 
remarks that this age was adept at record- 
ing itself, and the painters made a con- 
siderable contribution to what may be 
called the pictorial journalism of the 
period. Mr. Reynolds is the Deputy 
Keeper in charge of Paintings at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. He has 
done his task of selection very skilfully 
so that he presents a cross-section of the 
artistic history of the nineteenth century. 
The result is an engaging and revealing 
period piece of the greatest value and 
interest. Mr. Reynolds’s commentary is 
as sane as it is lively and readable. 


* * * 

Few contemporary men of letters are 
as versatile and accomplished as Mr. 
F. L. Lucas is. Scholar, novelist, poet, 
critic and dramatist, he refuses to be 
caught up within any literary group. 
From Many Times and Lands (The Bodley 
Head, 18s.) assembles the poems of legend 
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and history written by Mr. Lucas during 
the past seventeen years. Mr. Lucas’s 
approach to his muse is refreshing. He 
thinks that “‘ partly from indolence or 
cowardice, poets have ceased to know 
enough—to have enough to say on any 
subject but themselves.”” Therefore, Mr. 
Lucas presents a series of episodes from 
the past. They are in clear, vivid, and 
easily understood verse, but it seems that 
the final gift of inspiration is lacking. 
* * * 

Seventeen years ago, an American 

professor, Mr. Ricardo Quintana, pub- 
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lished a critical work which aroused 
considerable discussion. In its revised 
form, The Mind and Art of Jonathan 
Swift (Methuen, 21s.) offers a synthesis 
-of the most recent critical, scholarly, 
and bibliographical information about 
Swift. A most useful book about one 
of the most controversial of all literary 
figures. 


* * * 


The purpose of Miss Olwen Brogan’s 
Roman Gaul (Bell, 21s.) is to give a con- 
cise account of the history and chief 
monuments of Roman Gaul. It is 
intended for students and travellers, and 
it is based on the assumption that no 
province of the Roman Empire has had a 
greater influence on the modern world 
than Gaul. In less than 250 pages the 
author has compressed an astonishing 
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amount of information. There are 
numerous maps, plans and illustrations. 


* * * 


Drawing freely on the explorer’s own 
writings Mr. Bellamy _ Partridge’s 
Amundsen (Hale, 16s.) is a workmanlike 
biography of the Norwegian who deter- 
mined when he was a boy that he would 
be a great explorer. He died flying into 
the Arctic in an attempt to rescue the 
Nobile expedition. His was a courageous 
and romantic career. 


* * * 


A Scrap-Book of the Twenties is the 
sub-title given by Angus Wilson and 
Philippe Jullian to their For Whom the 
Cloche Tolls (Methuen, 10s. 6d.). Here 
they are again, Bright Young People. 
Nouveaux Riches, and all the old familiar 
stalking horses. Mr. Wilson has an 
astringent wit. M. Jullian aids and abets 
him for all he is worth but in spite of 
their considerable combined talents it 
seems to me that there is more of Whit- 
taker than of Wilde in this squib. 


* * * 


The Notable British Trials Series reaches 
its seventy-eighth volume with the Trial of 
John George Haigh: The Acid Bath Mur- 
der (Hodge, 15s.). Lord Dunboyne has 
done his editorial work well in this record 
of one of the most unsavoury criminals 
known to the Law. Brought up a Ply- 
mouth Brother and afterwards organist at 
Wakefield Cathedral, Haigh became a 
common swindler before he took to 
murder. A series of appendices gives 
additional information about some un- 
usual circumstances connected with the 
case. 


* * * 


It must be about forty years since Miss 
Mary Richardson slashed the Rokeby 
Venus in the National Gallery. In Laugh 
a Defiance (Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 
12s. 6d.) the redoubtable author tells of 
this and many other exploits committed 
by her and her militant colleagues in 
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search of the vote. A strange chapter on 
social and political history, well told by 
the modest author. 


* * * 


Talking of Cricket (Museum Press, 
12s. 6d.), by Ian Peebles, is one of the 
most agreeable, amusing, and knowledge- 
able books about the game I have ever 
read. The author implies that his book is 
just gossip about cricket. It is far more 
than that. Full of good sense and new 
stories it should be in every school 
library. Mr. Peebles writes really well. 
His English is salty and straightforward, 
easier to deal with than his googlies used 
to be. 


* * * 


Having no gardening abilities myself I 
am always much impressed by people 
who have. I/deas for Your Garden (Evans, 
8s. 6d.) by Ralph Rolls and Carlton 
Wallace is divided into two parts, Things 
to Make and Things to Grow. The 
subjects covered range from swimming 
pools to cricket bat willows. An astonish- 
ing variety. 


* * * 


Well documented and_ carefully 
moderate in tone Sir Robert Hodgson’s 
Spain Resurgent (Hutchinson, 21s.) gives 
an informative picture of Spain from the 
fall of the Monarchy to the present day. 
This is a sketch rather than a detailed 
history, but it carries more conviction 
than many more ambitious and elaborate 
works have done. 


* * * 


Mr. Basil Davidson writes most plaus- 
ibly about his trip to China via Moscow, 
in the autumn of 1952. Daybreak in 
China (Cape, 10s. 6d.) is extremely 
friendly to the regime of Mao Tse-Tung. 
indeed the author depicts an almost 
Utopian state of affairs. Incidentally, he 
gives a short account of the sentences 
imposed on five foreign nuns at Canton 


af 


for maltreating children in their care. 
“I formed the conclusion that these 
particular nuns had cared not at all 
whether the children died or not.” A 
remarkable verdict. 


* * * 


Among contemporary writers few have 
a finer feeling for words than Mr. Ivor 
Brown. They return the compliment 
and will not let him rest from writing 
about them. In A Word in Edgeways 
(Cape, 7s. 6d.) he considers a hundred 
‘odd, beautiful or atrocious ” specimens 
and his comments are as urbane as they 
are unusual and enlightening. There 
seems no reason, except mortality, why 
he should ever relinquish his charming 
hobby. I sincerely hope that he never 
will. 

E. G. 
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Financial 


THE FINANCE BILL 
DISCUSSED 


By SIR EDWARD BOYLE, Bt. 


HE Finance Bill of 1953, compared 

with its predecessors of 1951 and 1952, 
has proved a relatively tame and uncon- 
troversial affair. This was not un- 
expected, since none of this year’s Budget 
Resolutions, to which the Finance Bill 
gives legislative effect, was challenged by 
the Opposition on Report. As I write 
these words the House of Commons has 
already spent six days on the Committee 
stage of the Bill, but these proceedings 
have borne little resemblance to the long- 
drawn-out agony of the discussions on 
the Excess Profits Levy last year, or to 
the marathon thirty-hour sitting on the Tax 
Avoidance Clauses contained in the 
Finance Bill of 1951. 

Even so, there have been some interesting 
debates which have revealed very clearly 
the deep divergencies of approach between 
Conservative and Socialist Members (the 
Liberal Members have hardly intervened 
at all). The most important discussions 
have been those on the Purchase Tax, the 
Income Tax and the Initial Allowances. 

In the debate on the Purchase Tax Mr. 
Butler made it perfectly clear that his all- 
round reduction in rates of Purchase Tax 
must not be taken as an indication that 
he is aiming to abolish this tax completely. 
There has been a certain amount of some- 
what loose talk on this subject and Mr. 
Butler was surely justified in arguing that 
he could not be expected in the foreseeable 
future to forgo the whole of a revenue of 
some £300,000,000, just at the time when 
it had become clearer than ever that the 
Defence programme was going to prove a 
very long haul. Mr. Butler also pointed 
out that he had also to consider Purchase 
Tax reductions on retailers’ stocks: ‘* Re- 
tailers,” he said, “‘ have lost quite sufficient 
under this Budget.” Mr. Butler did, 
however, give great satisfaction to a large 
number of Members by his reference to 
the craft industries, and in particular to 
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silverware; very rightly he castigated the 
Socialist Opposition for their attitude to 
“‘luxury”’ trades, pointing out that no 
trade was a luxury trade to the Member— 
either Conservative or Socialist—who had 
a constituency interest in its survival. 

The debate on the reduction of the 
Standard Rate of Income Tax followed its 
expected course. For the Government the 
Financial Secretary did well to remind the 
Committee just how this reduction would 
work out in detail. 

The cost [he said] in a full year of the 
reduction of the Standard Rate is £73 
millions, and of the reduction in the three 
reduced rates is £61 millions. . . . of the 
£73 millions no less than £45 millions go 
to companies and only £28 millions to 
individuals. As regards the reduced rates, 
of course the whole total of £61 millions 
goes to individuals. Thus of the total 
benefit to individuals of £89 millions, 
£61 millions represent the reduction in the 
reduced rates. . . . one may look at it in 
another way if we take the total relief to 
individuals when account is also taken of 
the adjustments to allowances. .. . the 
total effect is of a concession to individuals 
of £96 millions, of which no less than 
60 per cent. goes to individuals with in- 
comes of £1,000 a year or less. 

But, of course, this did not prevent every 
Socialist Member who took part in the 
debate, with only one exception, from 
indulging in the usual claptrap in favour 
of penalizing success, and the Financial 
Secretary was heartily attacked by Mr. 
Roy Jenkins for supposing that post-war 
levels of taxation could justifiably be 
regarded as ‘“‘ some temporary aberration 
which we should all like to see disappear 
if it were possible.”” Mr. Jenkins went on 
to express the very remarkable sentiment 
that: 

We are getting into a very dangerous 
situation if we are putting ourselves into a 
position in which the volume of investment 
and the general level of business activity 
depends upon the psychological state of 
business men. 

I do not think I was the only Conservative 
Member who was somewhat taken aback 
at this extraordinary utterance. After all, 
the psychological states of business men 
do happen to depend, to a very consider- 
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able extent, on what they think the public 
will want to buy in the near future. I am 
old-fashioned enough to believe that the 
price mechanism is the best means of 
ensuring that production is carried out 
roughly in accordance with consumers’ 
tastes and I believe that it is the duty of 
the Government to regulate its economic 
policy in such a way that supply and de- 
mand are kept approximately in balance. 
But, of course, Mr. Jenkins and his friends 
disagree; they prefer an economy in which 
demand is running slightly ahead of supply, 
and in which the resultant inflationary 
pressure is held in check by an elaborate 
system of physical controls, even though 
the inflation and the controls mean that 
the preferences of consumers must always 
take second place. If anyone thinks that 
I am parodying Socialist economists, I 
would beg him to read Mr. Gaitskell’s 
article in a recent number of the Political 
Quarterly. In any case it was perfectly 
obvious all through the debate on the 
Budget that the main Socialist complaint 


concerned the fact that, during this last 
year, inflation has at, last been conquered. 
In the following week there was an 
interesting discussion on the Clause which 
restored the Initial Allowances on plant 
and machinery. Mr. Anthony Crosland, 
in an able speech from the Socialist 
benches, moved an amendment to increase 
these allowances from 20 per cent. to 40 per 
cent., which was the figure at which they 
had stood from 1949 until they were 
suspended by Mr. Gaitskell in 1951. Mr. 
Crosland argued that these allowances 
could not adequately be described as a 
mere “ interest-free loan,’ which was the 
phrase used in the Millard Tucker Report: 
Assuming [he said] that initial allow- 
ances are not at some future date with- 
drawn or reduced to a lower figure, and 
assuming also ... that capital expendi- 
ture which attracts initial allowances is not 
a once-for-all expenditure on the part of the 
company, but [constitutes part of] a more 
or less continuous stream of expenditure, 
then the loan is never fully nees, taking 
industry as a whole. 
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At the time of ‘our’ first Coronation .. 


The People Cheer 


Probably there were few customers of the Westminster Bank among the crowds 
who, in 1838, watched the Coronation Procession of Queen Victoria; the Bank 
had then been in existence only two years. In this present Coronation year the 
position is very different. For now the Westminster Bank looks back upon 117 
years of continuous growth and service and its customers are found in all occu- 
pations and all walks of life. For all of them the Bank provides an efficient and 
friendly service which combines modern practice with all that is best from the past 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


More than 1,000 branches in the towns and villages of England 
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This argument lacked Mr. Crosland’s 
usual lucidity, and Mr. Ian Horobin 
pilloried it with some justice as asserting 
that “a loan was not a loan because even 
if it were repaid, a firm frequently borrowed 
some more.” But it is of course perfectly 
true that a stable rate of initial allowances 
over a term of years does constitute a 
remission of taxation for industry as a 
whole, and a corresponding net annual cost 
to the Exchequer. Mr. Butler himself told 
the Committee that even a 20 per cent. 
rate would cost as much as £425,000,000 
over ten years (though such calculations 
must always be very approximate). Mr. 
Crosland went on to argue that the 
increased burden on the Exchequer of a 
higher rate would not matter, since “ it is 
not a cost which is important from the 
economic point of view . . . it will be a 
transfer of savings as between the Budget 
and industry as a whole.” Mr. Butler 
dealt most effectively with this plausible 
but highly dangerous argument: 

We have to reflect that the Budget has a 
psychological effect, and that if presented 
in such a way that it would shake our 
balance of payments position or confidence 
in sterling, even though it might be the 
most abstrusely Keynesian Budget in the 
world, and might be welcomed by Mr. 
Crosland as a fine intellectual effort, it may 
be wrong. 

One of Mr. Butler’s strongest points is that 
he never confuses sound judgment with 
mere intellectual agility. Incidentally it is 
remarkable how often one is brought slap 
up against the inveterate Socialist tendency 
to think in terms of a closed economy. 
Every Socialist speaker greeted the 
return of the initial allowances with enthu- 
siasm, on the grounds that they con- 
stituted a means of reducing the burden of 
taxation on industry whilst ensuring that 
this assistance fostered physical invest- 
ment rather than higher dividends. Social- 
ist economists in general have utterly 
failed to learn two very simple lessons; 
first, that all economic weapons are blunt 
instruments, and secondly, that for the 
preservation of individual freedom, this is 
a thoroughly good thing. The initial 
allowances do not constitute any perfect, 
** scientific’ weapon of economic plan- 
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ning, and despite their usefulness they have 
quite frequently proved wasteful in their 
operation. Their reintroduction certainly 
does not lessen the case for the progressive 
reduction of the burden of direct taxation 
on industry, nor the importance of in- 
dustry building up adequate reserves of 
cash in order to finance its own capital 
reequipment. On the other side of the 
Committee, one Conservative Member 
suggested that it was difficult to reconcile 
the decision to restore these allowances 
with the Government’s policy of a 4 per 
cent. Bank Rate; this was a fair point, 
though it is legitimate to reply that the 
higher Bank Rate was primarily designed 
to affect investment in working capital 
(stocks and work in progress) rather than 
fixed capital. 

One general point has emerged very 
clearly from all these discussions. The 
vast majority of the Socialist Party recog- 
nize that the British economy must of 
necessity remain a mixed economy for 
many decades to come. But they are only 
reconciled to this state of affairs by 
remaining determined to impose new 
penalties on success, should they ever be 
returned to power. In that most unhappy 
event, we can regard it as absolutely certain 
that a capital gains tax will be imposed, 
and also a measure to secure the compul- 
sory limitation of dividends. I would 
therefore respectfully urge members of the 
business community to make some pre- 
paration against these eventualities by 
overhauling the capital structure of their 
industries before the next election takes 


place. EDWARD BOYLE. 


RECORD REVIEW 
By ALEC ROBERTSON 


Orchestra 

OSCANINI and the N.B.C. Symphony 

Orchestra have recorded Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony, the work with which he 
ended his four memorable Brahms con- 
certs on his visit to us last autumn, and 
very good this disc is. Never having heard 
the orchestra in the flesh I should not care 
to say the woodwind are, in fact, less mellow 


Record Review 


or the brass less finely toned than in those 
departments of the Philharmonia Orchestra 
that served the maestro so superbly here, 
but they are not always quite happily 
recorded ; a small defect, however, in 
view of the total impression given. I like, 
myself, a more lyrical and warm-hearted 
interpretation of Brahms’s loveliest sym- 
phonic slow movement, but in the other 
movements the great conductor is grandly 
satisfying (H.M.V. ALP1029). Beecham’s 
superlative performance of Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony, with the R.P.O., should 
silence those critics who rate him as a poor 
exponent of Beethoven’s music (I hope 
they heard him play the Ninth Symphony 
at one of the Coronation Concerts at the 
Festival Hall : that too was unforgettable) 
and this disc enshrines one of those happy 
occasions when the recording is as perfect 
as can be. In addition the disc includes 
the best performance available of Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished, transferred from the 
Beecham one familiar on S.P. Here are 
riches indeed (Columbia 33CX1039). 
Edwin Fischer’s performance of the 
Emperor Concerto with the Philhar- 
monia Orchestra, one of the highlights of 
the Mysore Concerts two years ago, and 
issued on S.P. last October, is now trans- 
ferred onto H.M.V. ALP1051. Itis perhaps 
just that much, but no more, preferable to 
the fine Gieseking disc (Columbia 
33CX1010). A very welcome transfer is 
Boult’s fine performance of Elgar’s First 
Symphony with the L.P.O. (also heard in 
one of the Coronation Concerts) which on 
L.P. has gained in depth of tone (H.M.V. 
ALP1052). There is also a really satis- 
factory performance and recording of the 
Enigma Variations, (with Albert Coates’s 
arrangement of tunes from Purcell’s 
dramatic music), from Sargent and the 
L.S.O. to replace the now out-dated Boult 
discs (Decca LXT2786). Karajan and the 
Philharmonia Orchestra give the best 
performance of Sibelius’ Fifth Symphony I 
have yet heard, surpassing bothininterpreta- 
tion and recording the Tuxen Decca disc 
(LXT2744). The last movement, one of 
the greatest pieces of music in our time 
and on a truly heroic plane, is nobly 
realized. It is a shock to have Finlandia 
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DECCR 


is proud to announce 


THE 
MEDIUM PLAY 
RECORD 


First in the field again, Decca provides 
the real answer to the problem of 
recording the medium length work. 


The Decca M.P. 

@ isa ten-inch, surface quiet, 
unbreakable record giving true 
full frequency range reproduction 
(obtainable only from Decca’s 
exclusive ffrr technique) 

@ contains complete on one side a medium 

_ length piece of music (an overture, 

concert or operatic aria, or full-length 
Strauss waltz, for instance) 

@ plays at the same speed (33} r.p.m.) as an L.P. 

@ uses the same pick-up head as an L.P. 
and thus 

@ eliminates any annoying ‘turn- 
over’ in the middle of the music 

@ eliminates confusion over playing speeds 
and pick-up heads 

@ can be stored in the same storage 
accommodation as 78s or L.P.s 
in addition 

@ Decca M.P.s are sold in an attractively 
designed art sleeve which has descriptive 
notes on the reverse 

@ Decca M.P.s cost only 18/03d. (incl. P.T.) 


In general, the Decca medium play ffrr record answers 
a need that has long been felt by all record collectors who 
have been using L.P.s and are unwilling to go back to 
the 78 r.p.m. record for works of medium length. 


The Decca Record Co. Ltd., 1-3 Brixton Rd., London, S.W.9 


impinge on its conclusion after a bare 
pause (Columbia 33CX1047). Affection 
for Beecham’s Delius should not blind one 
to the considerable merits of Anthony 
Collins’s performances, with the L.S.O., of 
Brigg Fair, On hearing the first Cuckoo in 
Spring, the Paradise Garden Walk and A 
Song of Summer, all well recorded (Decca 
LXT2788). Walton hits the target in the 
centre with his Coronation March Orb 
and Sceptre, obtainable on S.P. (Columbia 
LX1583) or with the 1937 Crown Imperial 
March, Portsmouth Point and, most oddly, 
his arrangement of Bach’s Sheep may 
safely graze (Columbia 33C1016). Why not 
have used some of his Henry V music ? 
Also recommended : Concertos in D minor 
and F minor by Bach in excellent and well 
recorded performances by Lukas Foss 
(piano) and the Zimbler String Sinfonietta 
(Brunswick AXTL1012) : Warlock’s Cap- 
riol Suite, Anthony Bernard and London 
Chamber Orchestra (H.M.V. C4218), most 
delightful. 
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The Editor will gladly consider articles sub- 
mitted to him in typescript for publication, 
with the author’s name and address on the 
front page; but authors should retain 
duplicate copies, as no responsibility is 
undertaken for the return of rejected con- 
tributions. Stamped addressed envelopes 
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2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
Tel.: Holborn 5708 
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Chamber Music 

Menuhin and Kentner are, I hope, 
starting out to record all the Beethoven 
Violin and Piano Sonatas, now having 
completed their Bach series. Their team 
work and artistry are beautifully displayed 
in a good recording of the first and third 
Sonatas of op. 12, dedicated to Salien, 
worth having alone for the wonderful slow 
movement of No. 3, in E flat (H.M.V. 
ALP1050). Schumann’s youthful sounding 
and warm-hearted Piano Quintet is joy- 
ously played by Clifford Curzon and the 
Budapest String Quartet. We have long 
awaited a modern recording of the work 
and this is indeed a rewarding one 
(Columbia 33CX1050). A first-rate re- 
cording of Fauré’s String Quartets in C 
minor and E minor, Sonatas for cello and 
piano (G minor) Violin and Piano (E minor) 
with the Guilet Quartet, David Soyer, 
Daniel Guilet, Leopold Mittman and Gaby 
Casadesus, give one a splendid oppor- 
tunity to get to the heart of this most 
elusive composer (Nixa QLP4007-8). 


Instrumental 

To a transfer of his lovely performance 
of Schumann’s Kinderscenen on _ S.P. 
Gieseking adds a new recording of 
Debussy’s Children’s Corner, equally 
imaginative and lovable (Columbia 33C 
1014). 


Vocal 

In 1938 Elizabeth Schumann recorded 
a number of songs with Leo Rosenek. 
These discs, for some reason or another, 
were never issued but now we have the 
first of them and I beg everyone urgently 
to press for the rest to be given to us. 
She is in perfect voice and sings exquisitely 
Schubert’s Nachtviolen and An die Geliebte 
and Brahms’s Ruhe, Siissliebschen (No. 9 
of the Magelone Lieder). The recording is 
admirable, the disc, a rare treasure, gives a 
sharpened realization of our loss (H.M.V. 
DB21572). I shall have to leave over until 
next month consideration of the first two 
volumes issued so far (Medieval and 
Renaissance Music) of H.M.V.’s ambitious 
project The History of Music in Sound, 
edited by Gerald Abraham and to be 
completed in ten volumes. 

ALEC ROBERTSON. 


1 UN **HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
| LONG PLAY 33} r.p.m. RECORDS 
; THE OLD VIC COMPANY 


Baars; ‘Romeo & Juliet 


OSL ~WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE ~ 


CLAIRE BLOOM - ALAN BADEL 


and a distinguished cast 


Characters (in order of speaking) 


Chorus William Devlin 
Sampson Wolfe Morris 
Gregory George Murcell 
Abraham Hugh David 
Benvolio William Squire 
Tybalt Laurence Payne 
Capulet John Phillips 
Lady Capulet Yvonne Coulette 
Montague Rupert Harvey 
Lady Montague Daphne Heard 
Escalus, Prince of Verona William Devlin 
Romeo ALAN BADEL 
Paris John Warner 
Peter Newton Blick 
Nurse ATHENE SEYLER 
Juliet CLAIRE BLOOM 
Mercutio Peter Finch 
| Old Capulet Robert Welles 
Friar Laurence Lewis Casson 
Balthasar John Breslin 
Apothecary Wolfe Morris 
Friar John Robert Welles 
Page to Paris Alan Dobie 


Produced by HUGH HUNT 
Music composed by CLIFTON PARKER 
and played under the direction of 
CHRISTOPHER WHELAN 
ALP 1053-4-5 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD * HAYES* MIDDLESEX Te Ke th of C i 
allma ‘ualily 
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EDUCATIONAL 


AND MISCELLANEOUS 


CONSERVATIVE CONFERENCE 


1953 
CONSERVATIVE CONFERENCE 
CLIFTONVILLE, SEA FRONT. One minute from Winter 
Gardens. H. & C. water. Interior sprung mattresses. Ex- 
cellent cuisine. Terms 22/6 per day full board. Tressillian 
Hotel. Ethelbert Crescent. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 

ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, London, W.1.Telephone: GROsvenor 3781. 


BESPOKE BOOTS & SHOES 
TOM HILL (Knightsbridge) Ltp. 


Established 1873 


Makers of High Class Boots, Shoes & Leggings for Riding, 
Polo, Hunting, Military, Court and Civilian use. 


26 Brompton Road, London, S.W.1. 
KEN. 8020. 


OOD FOOD CLUB members recommend over 750 

places throughout Britain which serve a good meal at a 
reasonable price, in the GOOD FOOD GUIDE, 1953-54. 
Entirely revised and much enlarged, but still 5/- from all 
Booksellers. Published by Cassell & Co., 37 St. Andrew’s 
Hill, London, E.C.4. 


GREAT CONSERVATIVES 


Essays on Edmund Burke, Benjamin Disraeli, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, Joseph Chamber- 
lain, Baldwin, Neville Chamberlain. 


Authors include Randolph Churchill, Walter 
Elliot, Julian Amery, Sir Edward Boyle, Bt. 
Price 3s. (paper); 5s. (cloth). 


CONSERVATIVE POLITICAL CENTRE 
6 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


NURSING HOMES 


EAL, Kent.—Beach House, Kingsdown-on-Sea. Conval- 

escence; anyone needing care, restful holidays. Single, 
twin-bedded rooms in well-furnished residence on foreshore ; 
uninterrupted sea view. Brochure apply Matron. 


SCHOOLS 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 
TUTORS and TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge. State age, approximate fee 
and district preferred. 
J. & J. PATON, Lp. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, South 
Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial training for women. 
Appointments Register open to students throughout their 
career. Early application for 1953/54 vacancies essential 
(MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 


Mrs. Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 
A.K.C., Miss M. E. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 
qualified tutors to women students. 

Laboratories. Prospectus on application. 
66 BAKER STREET, W.1. elbeck 5802. 


DAVIES. LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11. - 
Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
University Entrance and Scholarship. Ist 
Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


examinations. 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


ASCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis Courts. Golf. Riding. Phone: 888 


ARNSTAPLE.—Imperial Hotel. Overlooking the River 
Taw. Touring centre for Exmoor and Devon. Garden. 
Phone: 210011. 


ATTLE, Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical English 

country home in a perfect setting of 1400 acres. All bed- 
rooms H. & C. and central heating, interior spring mattresses, 
private bathrooms. Licensed. Tele. Baldslow 222. 


Facing the sea but away 


BRIGHTON.— Curzon Hotel. 
Passenger lift. Phone: 


from the traffic of the front. 
25314. 


(CAMBEIDGS.— Sie Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Culleges and points of 


interest. Phone: 3030. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Cocktail Bar; Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; 
Garage. ’Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


ONWAY.—Castle Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses, 
aa Fishing. Touring centre for North Wales. Phone: 


DUBLIN._ Royal Hibernian. 


*Phone: 72991 (10 lines). 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


DULVERTON, Somerset.—Woodcote Hotel, facing 
South, on fringe of Exmoor, excellent touring centre. 
Hunting, walking, fishing by arrangement. Central heating, 
log fires. Hot and cold water in all bedrooms. Garage. Club 
Licence. Open Easter to end of October. Phone: 129. 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


ASTBOURNE.—Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
Ist Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
Phone 643. 


ANKHAM, Sussex.—Glyndley Manor. Select country 

hotel; central heating, h. & c., electric fires, spacious 
dining-room; friendly atmosphere; garaging, stabling; pets 
welcome; lovely grounds; 15 mins. Eastbourne. Licensed. 
Brochure. 


EATHFIELD, Sussex.—Brooklands Farm, Dallington. 

Comfortable living quarters; farm produce; log fires; 
c.h.w.; 60 acres; from 44 gns. weekly. Tel.: Rushlake 
Green 321. 


LONDON, S.W.1.— St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

In the quiet charm of Westminster. 200 rooms; 100 
bathrooms. Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. 
A. Gilles, Managing Director (late of Savoy Hotel and 
Grosvenor House, London). Tel. ABBey 7888. 


ARLBOROUGH.— Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2 


MATLOCK.— New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39. 


HERSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 
An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires,>m- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299. 


HOVE: Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 40 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Man. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


[PSWicH.— Great White Horse Hotel. Made famous by 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. In the centre of the 
town. Phone: 3584. Telegrams: ‘* Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


ORKSHIRE DALES, Kettlewe!l, via Skipton.—The 

Race-Horses Hotel; medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C., 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 
International Hotel. Tel. 16. 


_AUNCESTON. Cornwall.—King’s Arms Hotel. For the 
summer months Easter to September 30th our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-6-0 per week. 


LEWES.— —White Hart Hotel; large lounge; conservatory; 
garden; Tudor panelled rooms; hunters and hacks for 
Sussex Downs. a 65 minutes—Phyllis Walton, 
Proprietress. Tel. 


LLANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 
Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: “ Handotel.” 


|_ GNDON— —Barkston Gardens Hotel. One minute from 
Earl's Court Station. Moderate tariff. ’"Phone: Frobisher 
1028. 


ONDON.—Brown’s Hotel. First-class London hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ‘Phone 
Regent 6020. Telegrams: ‘ Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


LONDON.—Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK 
in ~ heart of picturesque Derbyshire 
r Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’ S Greatest eo. 


Close to the station and 


MIENEHEAD.— Beach Hotel. 
Excellent touring centre. 


overlooking Minehead Bay. 
’Phone: 15. 


XFORD.—Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. 


PENZANCE.- Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. Quiet 
restful hotel in unspoilt old-world Cornish fishing cove; 
excellent library; very comfortable chairs and beds; full sea 
view; garden to sea. Terms from 6 to 10 guineas according 
to season. Illustrated Brochure sent. ’Phone and ’Grams: 
Bryant, Mousehole 222. 


Ross. —Royal Hotel. The best Hotel if the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 40. 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotel. Convenient for visitors to 
9 Ruthin Castle. H. & C. water in bedrooms. Phone: 
4 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 
the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 


STRATFORD/AVON.— Shakespeare Hotel. Historic 
building dating from Shakespeare’s day. Near the 
Memorial Theatre. "Phone: 3631/3. 


TEWKESBURY .— Royal Hop Pole Hotel. Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fuliy Licensed. Under Koyal 
Patronage. 


Facing 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—-Wellington Hotel. 
Private Suites. 


South and overlooking Common. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


WINDERMERE. Old England Hotel. Finest position 
with lawns running down to Lake. Facing south-west. 
Open throughout year. ’Phone 49 
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The coloured gaiety of an Edwardian evening preser ved 2 ithin the greyer world of 
The interval’ s little valley of relaxed small-talk between the towering 


today... 
. The crispness of a white tie seen against a fat 


peaks of music and emotion . 


% 


background, all crimson and gold . . 


And for perfection one thing more— * 
N UM B€ R. SEVEN 
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